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a page at the end of each season of the year: in the middle of the Missal; two extra finger- 
Advent, from Christmas to February 2nd, markers render very easy the so frequent use 
Lent, &c. of these prayers. 
B) In the Canon Missae, the Communicantes D) Inthe Proprium de Sanctis, all the Prayers, 
and Hanc igitur proper to certain feasts are Secrets and Postcommunions are in extenso, but 
given between lines and in distinct type. marked with the letter C, when the three are 
of the Common. If the Prayer only is proper, 
C) The special Prayers (for Advent, the BI. it is expressly mentioned in the rubric. 
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New edition printed in red and black, with a red line border to each 
page, numerous full page engravings, head and tail pieces. 
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DOMINICA IV 
post Epiphaniam 


inhretius Ps. 96, 7-8 
@DORATE Deum omnes An- 
i geli ejus : audivit, et letata 
est Sion : et exsultavérunt 
3 filiz Jude. Ps. ibid., 1 Do- 
minus S regnavit, exsiltet terra : le- 
téntur insule multe. . Gloria 
Patri. 
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The Nature of the Vocational Group 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


In the study of human and social matters the teleological ap- 
proach yields the best results and proves the most instructive, 
because human and social institutions are primarily to be judged 
by the end which they try to realize. Accordingly, if we wish to 
understand the nature of the vocational groups, the reéstablish- 
ment of which ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ recommends as the key to 
the solution of the social problem, we must inquire into the ends 
at which in the mind of the Holy Father these organizations are 
to aim. The end is five-fold: (1) to unburden the Government 
which has been so saddled with subsidiary activities that it neg- 
lects its more specific and vital tasks; therefore, these vocational 
groups must be endowed with a measure of autonomy which en- 
ables them to settle within and for themselves points pertaining 
to their own internal affairs; (2) they are intended as a corrective 
to the existing form of capitalism which separates labor from the 
instruments of production; hence, they will bring about a mod’4- 
cation of ownership, restore within the group much of the common 
property which was characteristic of the guild system, and in gen- 
eral make for a wider distribution of property; (3) they seek to do 
away with the proletarian class which at present constitutes 
merely an adjunct to the capitalist class and is not organically 
fitted into the social structure; accordingly, these groups will 
embrace employers as well as employes, thus harmonizing the 
interests of capital and labor and putting an end to the so-called 
labor market which is the source of class antagonism and class 
warfare; (4) they wish to abolish class distinctions which are 
based merely on possession; as a consequence, they introduce the 
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functional principle according to which groups are classified on the 
basis of the economic and social function which they perform; 
this like the foregoing obliterates invidious class distinctions and 
gives to all occupations a dignified position in the social organism; 
and (5) they forestall State Socialism and Communism, and in 
this way, while regulating production, preserve human dignity 
and liberty. 

This is the underlying ideology of the Papal program of social 
reconstruction on lines of vocational organization. It is this 
ideology which we must apply as a criterion if we wish to appraise 
properly the merits of any specific scheme of reform offered, be- 
cause an outward resemblance does not by any means guarantee 
essential identity. Asa matter of fact, there are in the field at the 
moment different versions of the Corporate State with organized 
vocational groups, and it will be for us to discover which of them 
is the authentic pattern to serve as a model in the reconstruction 
of the society of the future. Happily, there exists an acid test 
which may assist us in our investigation: if the plan submitted 
actually achieves the objectives which have been set forth as dis- 
tinguishing features of the Papal program, we are in presence of 
the genuine article; if not, we are offered a substitute which on 
closer examination will reveal fatal trends to undesirable forms of 
social organization. It is quite possible that a Corporate State 
may perpetuate economic conditions which Catholic social philos- 
ophy regards as unwholesome (for example, the proletarization of 
the working classes), and so give a new lease of life to the divorce 
between capital and labor. It would, indeed, be very unfortunate 
if the Corporate State did nothing more than give permanency to 
the status quo of our times, and imparted to our prevailing class 
order the rigidity of a caste system. This would be no gain, and 
would only reproduce slavery and serfdom under a modern form. 
The warning is not out of place, for by some slight change in the 
basic plan the Corporate State may be converted into the Servile 
State of which Hilaire Belloc draws such a dismal picture. Some 
therefore view with suspicion the Corporate State as built up by 
Fascism, and see in it a strengthening of the capitalistic order 
though not without some real improvements. Thus, Father 
Raymond T. Feely, S.J., remarks: ‘Private property is so defi- 
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nitely entrenched in the Fascist set-up that Fascism has been 
termed ‘Galvanized Capitalism.’’’! And somewhat similarly 
Dr. Josef Russmann, O.S.F.S., observes: “It has been pointed 
out that the corporate structure of the Fascist State instead of 
overcoming capitalism really nurtures it into a huge State capital- 
ism.””” 

It may be aptly remarked here that the Papal Encyclical does 
not link the corporate organization of society to any form of 
government. It does not make the State the be-all and end-all. 
On the contrary, it draws a line of division between social and 
political life, and claims an autonomous sphere for the vocational 
groups. They are not to be instruments of the political power. 
The vocational groups are by their nature non-political, and con- 
sequently will fit into any political system which does not arrogate 
unto itself control of the totality of social life. The Corporate 
State may have a democratic or an absolutistic and totalitarian 
complexion; by its internal trend it is neither. True, it may come 
to be identified with Totalitarianism, but it has not yet assumed 
this exclusive meaning. To avoid possible confusion it is, there- 
fore, better to speak of Corporate Society rather than the Cor- 
porate State. In the Corporate Society government will be a 
function within society duly coérdinated with other social func- 
tions but not superseding them all. The Corporate State in its 
totalitarian form finds no direct warrant in the Papal Encyclical; 
the emphasis on liberty so manifest in the Encyclical precludes 
any interpretation favoring the totalitarian conception of the 
Corporate State. In fact, the consistent application of the func- 
tional principle which is at the bottom of vocational organization 
will prevent the degeneration of the Corporate State into Totali- 
tarianism, since it assigns a clear-cut function to government 
circles. By the same token, it will prevent on the part of the 
vocational groups undue interference with public authority. One 
of the mistakes of the medieval guilds was that when they at- 
tained to economic power they also began to aspire to political 
authority, thereby imperilling democratic rule and making stable 
government a precarious affair. The government function ac- 


1 ““Fascism—Communism—The U. S. A.”” (New York City). 
2“Der Staendegedanke” in Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift (1936). 
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cordingly must remain separate and above all other functions, if it 
is not to sink to the level of class rule that will make an end of true 
democracy. As long as the groups remain non-political, they will 
be able to resist the encroachments of any class and prevent 
despotism of every kind. A proper balance of interests can only 
be achieved if there exists a group which is not directly identified 
with any of these separate interests but which is entrusted with 
the common good. 

Reasonabie autonomy of the vocational corporations forestalls 
a serious inconvenience which always arises when public authority 
concerns itself overmuch with private activity. It is this. Or- 
dinarily the public official lacks the competent technical knowl- 
edge to make wise rules for the management of business and 
industry. He is likely to blunder, and moreover his interference 
will be resented as impertinent meddling by those who are in pos- 
session of the necessary training and have wide experience. On 
his own ground he is safe and can command respect and obedience. 
It is for him to state what the common good requires of the vari- 
ous groups and to impose upon them the obligation to regulate 
their household affairs in conformity with these requirements. 
Without wishing to make a plea for Italian Fascism, we cannot 
but admit that its originator in this regard takes a very sensible 
view, for concerning his stand Father P. J. Higgins, S.J., writes: 
“Tl Duce also states that he favors the Auto-Discipline of the 
Seven Categories (the seven corporations), declaring that the 
State will intervene only when the Corporations fail to reach their 
objectives. Hence, he leaves the greatest initiative to the Cor- 
porations, the State renouncing its right to impose arbitrary 
norms.’’® 

But be this as it may, the Holy Father has no particular type 
of State in view when he pleads for the vocational organization of 
society. Experience will show which governmental form is most 
compatible with this organization. No Corporate State, how- 
ever, which destroys liberty and endangers cultural values can be 
defended on the plea that it represents the best and most efficient 
economic organization for the common welfare. 


8 Eleventh Annual Meeting of The Jesuit Philosophical Association of the Eastern 
States, 1934. 
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Deproletarization 


Vocational organization does not merely propose to guarantee 
labor what we hear so frequently mentioned in our days, social 
security, but what is far more vital—a real change of social status. 
It aims at healing a breach which has all too long existed and 
which is altogether unnatural—that between capital andlabor. A 
working class in the modern sense which is dissociated from the 
means of production—and, therefore, enslaved to and dependent 
on another class which owns and controls for its own benefit the 
instruments of production—must eventually disappear. That is 
the consummation envisaged by the regrouping of society ac- 
cording to the principle of function. To an extent this condition 
prevailed in medieval society, as Carl von Vogelsang tells us: 
“The Christian order of society had therefore gradually brought 
about the complete disappearance of the working class, as found 
in slavery. In craftsmanship it had joined labor with ownership, 
and this again with the living political task. However, the 
Capitalistic economy, closely connected with Liberalism in the 
disintegration of Society, which it took in hand, once more dashed 
down the working class like a chemical precipitate. If, then, we 
are to reconstruct permanently, 7.e., in accordance with the cen- 
tral idea of the divine plan for Society, it is in no way a question of 
reducing this social precipitate to a state of stability and per- 
manence; the only right thing to do is once more to absorb it and 
make of it the particular portion of Society it formerly was... . 
The solution of the labor problem, justice for the working classes, 
the handing over of the ‘inheritance of the disinherited,’ can 
mean nothing but the abolition of the working classes; the Estate 
of Labor, wrongly so-called, is really no Estate at all, but a 
proletarian precipitate obtained from the disruption of all Estates 
and their absorption by the proprietor class. Whoever points out 
the remedy for this evil renders a service in the cause of the solu- 
tion of the social question. Any other guide can only confuse 
it.”* Well, the Holy Father shows himself the right kind of guide 
by his advocacy of the vocational reorganization of society which 
will automatically entail the abolition of a proletarian class and 


4 Quoted from Dr. E. Goerlich, ‘The Doctrines of C. V. Vogelsang,’”’ in Central- 
blatt (September, 1937). 
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give to labor its rightful place. When fully incorporated in its 
appropriate occupational group, other advantages will naturally 
accrue to labor such as permanency of tenure, social security, pro- 
tection, participation in profits, proprietory interest in the instru- 
ments of production, and sharing in the management of indus- 
try. The conflict between capital and labor will of necessity 
vanish and be replaced by true codperation. 

The vocational group does not represent economic power mili- 
tantly mobilized, but moral action corporately organized. It 
wants autonomy, not as a means to seek selfish advantages at the 
expense of other groups or society, but to afford scope for the 
realization of higher personal values, since personal growth can be 
achieved only where there is freedom. Itis quite obvious that the 
idea of vocation implies the exercise of choice and excludes ex- 
ternal compulsion, which imposes a mode of life and so frustrates 
man’s natural aspiration for self-expression. When work is solely 
a bread-winning activity without any bearing on social values, it 
cannot become the object of a free vocational choice. Very per- 
tinently Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt gives expression to this idea 
when he writes: ‘‘For the vast majority the compulsion to in- 
dustry is a call not to the exercise but to the surrender of will.’’® 
With even greater stress Mr. Philippe Mairet says: “By far the 
greater number of citizens have no reasonable hope that their 
work will be recognized as a social function. In work they are 
only related to society as that which buys their time—that is, 
their life—for so much an hour at market rates, just as cloth is 
bought by the yard.... Only one thing can ultimately change 
the inner nature of work from mere acquisitive occupation to 
social function: and that is the explicit recognition of each class 
of workers in the community.’”’* These, though expressed in 
different terms, are the ends which the vocational organization 
sponsored by the Papal Encyclical endeavors to realize. 

Whilst the Corporate State which is making its appearance may 
be nothing more than an attempt to salvage capitalism, it does 
in a way prepare the external frame into which eventually the 
right spirit may be infused, provided, of course, that this spirit 


5 “A Christian Sociology for Today’ (New York City). 
6 “‘Aristocracy and the Meaning of Class Rule” (London). 
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has gained sufficient ascendancy in the social world to become 
definitely crystallized in economic and social institutions. Now, 
there are abundant signs that things are moving in this direction. 
The Holy Father is not a voice crying in the wilderness, but he is 
on the contrary speaking in a rather favorable and responsive 
environment. His words have evoked many echoes, and on the 
other hand there are stirring all around independent activities 
working towards the same end. Mr. Reckitt expounds a social 
philosophy which in general orientation is very much like that of 
the Papal Encyclicals. Rivulets come from many sides, and they 
will merge into a mighty torrent; the ideas of vocational organiza- 
tion springing up in unrelated spots show a general drift and this 
drift will gain strength and power. The idea of vocational or- 
ganization is no longer a Catholic monopoly, and it will be ex- 
pedient for us to work together with others in order to bring it to 
full fruition. Such codperation will serve two excellent purposes: 
it will clarify our own ideas and enrich them with detail, and it 
will give public weight to these ideas and make them germs of 
practical economic developments towards the desired goal. 
Parallels between the Encyclicals and contemporaneous social 
thought will prove interesting, illuminating and encouraging. 
The Holy Father stresses the vocational idea as a principle of 
economic organization. Mr. Reckitt writes: ‘“There is no doubt, 
however, that the Christian philosophy of man and of society 
requires that industrial organization, however diverse in character, 
shall take into account the functional principle. It must be so 
constituted that man can therein fulfill a vocation and not merely 
perform tasks imposed by external authority; it must exhibit a 
corporate vitality of its own, and not serve as a mere department 
of a centralized process, withdrawing all initiative to a distant 
few with interests at heart that may have no relation to its own 
vital purposes. It is no mere theory, but the deepest psychologi- 
cal needs of man, overlaid and frustrated by the obliterating 
confusion of a meaningless ‘democracy,’ that require these 
things.”’ The Papal Encyclicals demand an organic restoration 
of society. Mr. Reckitt fully endorses this idea: ‘What, in 


7 Ob. cit. 
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short, a true social philosophy requires is not the subjection of the 
parts of the community to the whole, but the regulation of all its 
parts by the idea of the whole. Social vitality will be the fruit, 
not of an atomized mass of merely gregarious individuals, but of 
a truly organic society.’* Vocational organization after the 
Papal pattern is opposed to industrial dictatorship, exercised 
either in their own name by the capitalistic owners of the instru- 
ments of production or in the name of the State by government 
functionaries. It implies corporate control and self-rule, and 
rests on a distributivist basis where ownership is concerned. 
Again Mr. Reckitt is in full sympathy with this concept as the 
following passage proves: ‘“‘But large-scale production is indis- 
pensable to certain forms of industry, and large-scale organiza- 
tion to certain services demanded by the public interest. Here 
the question is how to develop a more truly corporate type 
of industry, and modify the caste tendencies of the employer- 
and-employed relationship. This task requires to be tackled 
along two lines: by effecting a transition from the wage-system, 
and by steadily enlarging the control of the workers in every 
grade over their conditions of work and the administration 
of the concern (and ultimately the industry) as a whole. The 
wage-system could clearly be modified, and in the long run in 
effect abolished, by the operation of the social dividend.’® Like 
the Supreme Pontiff, he likewise envisions a society in which 
all can live a wholesome life: “Social Credit, the Just Price, a 
universal dividend, self-government in industry, and the labor 
share—upon such a foundation as this the economic order might 
attain to a true efficiency, while fulfilling the requirements of an 
authentic Christian sociology. The industrial no less than the 
political organization might become a medium not of life only, 
but of the good life, which Aristotle declared to be the purpose for 
which Society in its truly developed form as the State came into 
being. Freed from the distortions imposed by the false hy- 
pothesis of employment and the cut-throat rivalries of the limited 
market, industry would become susceptible of a genuine rational- 
ization. It may be that this would result in the development 


8 Gp. cit. 
9 Op. cit. 
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sometimes foreshadowed under the name of Neo-Corporatism, in 
which every large-scale industry, without stereotyping the pattern 
or destroying the initiative of its units, would be organized as a 
responsible whole, with certain functions corporately undertaken, 
under the ultimate control of a publicly chartered Council repre- 

| senting consuming interests as well as the managerial and opera- 

tive grades. The precise powers and constitution of such Cor- 

? porations are properly matters for political and economic specu- 
lation and discussion, scarcely falling within the province of 
Christian sociology.’ Similar passages from other non-Catholic 
authors could be multiplied to show that there is a good leaven 
working within the mass of contemporaneous social thought 
which in its time will influence and mold to better purposes the 
economic life of the future and contribute towards the inaugura- 
tion of a reign of prosperity and social peace. 


10 Op. cit. 








Little Homilies for November 
By THE RicuT REv. Mscecr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Last year at this time, apropos of evening devotions in Novem- 
ber, I ventured to suggest a series of sermonettes to be incorpo- 
rated in the evening services as one means of adding to their attrac- 
tiveness. Perhaps this would be a desirable feature to introduce, 
because unrelieved sameness in the otherwise static devotions 
might easily beget an unpleasant sense of monotony in the con- 
gregation and even in the priest who conducts the services. Variety 
can be the spice of piety as well as of life, as witnessed in the days 
and seasons of the Liturgical Year that are so directly brought 
home to priests by the continual variations prescribed in the Missal 
and in the Breviary. 

Meanwhile, not all of such sermonettes or familiar talks need to 
be heavily freighted with appeals for specified pieties. Of course, 
such topics as indulgenced prayers to be described and recom- 
mended to the faithful are highly appropriate, and could most easily 
find exposition especially desirable in November. Neither need 
our little talks give formal doctrinal instruction, although it would 
not be amiss to introduce such subjects occasionally. Some, at 
least, of the brief homilies could well deal with matters merely of 
information in a sort of cultural fashion; as, for instance, the exact 
meaning of “‘R. I. P.’”’ on tombstones in a Catholic cemetery; or 
of the word ‘‘cemetery”’ itself as contrasted with “graveyard” or 
“churchyard.”” So, too, might the subject of burial in consecrated 
ground for Catholics be touched upon, and the reason for de- 
nial of such burial sometimes insisted upon by the authorities of 
the Catholic Church be calmly explained and gently defended. 
Occasionally we find Catholics who express surprise that so-and-so 
was (or was not) denied burial in consecrated ground. I think 
that the month of November is peculiarly suitable for short dis- 
quisitions of the kind I am referring to. 


Some such topics as are suggested above will be treated in the 
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present paper in a fashion that may open up wider horizons to 
young preachers. 

(1) The letters “R. I. P.”’ on tombstones might well seem self- 
explanatory. A Catholic who had never studied Latin would un- 
derstand these letters to mean “Rest in peace.’’ He would thus 
explain them to an inquiring Protestant friend. But a lettered 
Catholic would first explain that they are abbreviations of the 
Latin Requtescat (or Requiescant) in pace. He would further ex- 
plain that a literal translation would be, not ‘‘Rest in peace,” but 
‘May he (or she, or they) rest in peace.’”’ While there is appar- 
ently only a slight, there is really a significant, distinction between 
the rough-and-ready ‘Rest in peace’ and the exact rendering. 
The former could have merely a sentimental meaning to a Protes- 
tant, such as Macbeth expressed after he had murdered the king: 


Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further. 


This was Macbeth’s miserable thought on finding that the murder 
merely plagued himself with horrid dreams 

That shake us nightly: better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace. 
The dead are ‘‘in peace’ in Macbeth’s meaning of the beautiful 
word. But when a Catholic prays for the peace of the dead, he is 
not thinking of the turmoil of life upon earth, but of the pains of 
purgatory after this earthly life is over. Thus, a Catholic gives a 
wholly different connotation to “R. I. P.’”’ from that which a Prot- 
estant probably would give it. The Latin prayer is uttered most 
frequently in our liturgy and in English translation of the indul- 
genced prayers. 

(2) We find another “rough-and-ready”’ interpretation of the 
letters IHS, sometimes rendered rather too easily by a layman into 
“I have suffered.’”’ Some who have studied Latin develop the 
three letters into Jesus hominum Salvator. Neither is correct, of 
course, although an elderly priest once laughingly admitted to me 
that the Jesus hominum Salvator had been his lifelong interpretation 
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of the mysterious IHS. He could nevertheless have found some 
support for his interpretation in the hesitating language of some 
commentators. Thus, Weidenhan, in his ‘‘A Catholic Dictionary 
for the Catholic Laity’’ (Baltimore, 1916, p. 127) has: 


“I. H. S. This monogram has received various interpretations. 
The most probable explanation is that the letters stand for the ab- 
breviated form of the name of Jesus in Greek, the character H being 
the long E in that language. Another explanation, certainly not 
as probable, is that the letters are the initials of the three Latin 
words Iesus Hominum Salvator, which literally means, ‘Jesus, the 
Saviour of Men.’ Quite a few make the letters mean ‘I have suf- 
fered’; but this seems rather forced, in fact, fanciful, when it is re- 
membered that these letters were on the altars of Palestine, Syria, 
Greece, and Rome, long before England was brought to the knowledge 
of the true faith, in fact, long before the formation of English as a 
language.” 


Similarly, Sullivan, in his compact and informative book, ‘‘The 
Visible Church” (New York, 1921, p. 235 ), has this: 


“The letters I.H.S. are usually explained as being the initials of 
Iesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus, of Men the Saviour); but they are 
more probably an abbreviation made by using the first three letters 
of the Greek form of the Name of our Redeemer, which, in Roman 
letters, is IESOUS—the capital Jong E in Greek being shaped like 
our letter H.”’ 


As contrasting with these two slightly hesitant explanations, we 
find in ‘“The Catholic Dictionary’’ (New York, 1929) the following 
very brief summary of the article in ‘“The Catholic Encyclopedia’”’ : 


“I H §, originally the first three letters of the name of Jesus in 
Greek. These letters are very commonly, through erroneously, 
taken to be the initials of Jesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus, Saviour of 
men).” 


Needless to say, I have not thus labored the point in order to 
furnish the good folk who may hear a short homily in November 
with the technically learned discussion in ‘“The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,” but merely to furnish my readers with the explanations 
which the laity may have read and may accordingly offer as de- 
fenses of their own mistaken interpretations—interpretations 
which, the laity might argue, are at least “‘probably”’ correct. 
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(3) What is the implication in the word cemetery that makes it 
rather more Catholic than graveyard or even churchyard? Obvi- 
ously, graveyard means literally, and merely, a place set apart for 
graves; and these graves could be filled by atheists, infidels, agnos- 
tics, as well as by Christians. The word churchyard has a better, 
because at least a Christian, implication—an implication which, 
however, is capable of comprehending non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics. It is at least situated near a “‘church.” But cemetery 
is more completely Christian in its implication and in its ‘‘ecclesi- 
astical Latin’”’ use. 

In Classical Greek the word was merely a designation of a sleep- 
ing-chamber. The literal use became symbolic in Christian usage 
by reminding us that, just as we lie down at night in our bedroom 
in order to sleep, expecting meanwhile to rise again in the morning, 
so the Christian regards death as a sort of slumber from which he 
is to be awakened on the last day. ‘“‘Cemetery,’’ therefore, re- 
minds us of the resurrection of the body. “I am the resurrection 
and the life,’’ declared Our Saviour. The daughter of Jairus had 
died. Our Lord said: ‘‘The girl is not dead, but sleepeth.’”’ And 
the crowd laughed Him to scorn, as St. Matthew tells us (ix. 24). 
Lazarus had died, and Our Saviour again said: “Lazarus, our 
friend, sleepeth’”’ (John, xi. 11). The crowd of mourners had ridi- 
culed Him in the case of the daughter of Jairus. His own dis- 
ciples misunderstood Him in the case of Lazarus, so that He had 
to declare plainly: ‘‘Lazarus is dead.’’ The Christian, thus in- 
structed by Our Saviour, sees in death a sleep which is to have a 
time of awakening. 

Shakespeare brings out the implication of the word sleep in the 
great soliloquy of Hamlet. Meditating suicide, the melancholy 
Dane compared death to a sleep in which all the miseries of life 
are forgotten. But suddenly the fuller meaning of sleep came to 
him, and he forthwith thought of the terrible dreams that can ac- 
company sleep—dreams of that purgatory of which his father’s 
ghost had spoken to him on the platform at Elsinore. As a result 
of his thoughts on the subject of suicide, Hamlet finally decided 
against it. 

We can thus appreciate the fuller meaning of our ordinary word 
cemetery to designate the resting-place of our dead. The Catholic 
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cemetery is something more than merely a place set apart 
for graves—a graveyard. It is also something more than even a 
place near a church for burying the dead. It is, in brief, really 
a sleeping-chamber wherein the dead rest until the great summons 
of the Day of Judgment—the day of resurrection, the day of 
awakening, the day when, as St. Paul wrote to the Thessalonians, 
“them who have slept through Jesus, will God bring with Him’”’ 
(I Thess., iv. 13) into the eternal life of the just in heaven. 

(4) There are other terms used by Catholics to designate the 
places of burial. Let us consider the expression, ‘“‘God’s Acre.” 
The American poet, Longfellow, saw a distinct beauty, and a sym- 
bolism as well, in this title. He liked the expression, and he gave 
in verse his reason for liking it: 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 

The burial-ground God’s-Acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 
Perhaps the word cemetery was meanwhile lying in the back of his 
thought, for the stanza closes with the expression, ‘‘the sleeping 
dust.’’ In the following stanzas he develops the implications of 
the word acre. Into the furrows of his field the farmer drops the 
seed which shall spring up at length into living wheat. So shall 
we be placed in the furrows, as it were, of God’s Acre, there to 
await the time— 


At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


Our Saviour employed the figure of the dying seed whence shall 
spring up the ripened wheat, when He prophesied His own death 
and resurrection, and by the same token gave us the hope of re- 
surrection after our death. The Gospel of St. John records Our 
Saviour’s wonderful declaration: ‘‘Amen, amen I say to you: unless 
the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth 
alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit’’ (xii. 24, 25). 

In Italy we find still another title for a cemetery. It is called a 
Campo Santo, a Holy Field. Now God’s Acre is indeed a Holy 
Field which the Church has blessed with a comforting ceremonial 
and has thus made consecrated ground. 
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With thoughts such as these in our minds—namely, that the 
cemetery is a sort of sleeping-chamber, is God’s Acre, and is a 
Holy Field—well can we look on the death of a faithful Catholic 
less as death than as the gateway into the better life which God has 
destined for the soul. Hereupon the preacher might read the 
wonderful argumentation of St. Paul in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (xv. 12-58), and might call very special attention to 
the great Apostle’s cry of triumph: ‘‘Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O death, where is the victory? O death, where is thy 
sting?’’ The faithful soul that strives to serve God well in all 
things can see in death, not a dreadful specter of doom, but rather 
a welcome angel of mercy. It was this picture which the young 
Alexander Pope tried to bring before us in his poem entitled ‘‘The 
Dying Christian to His Soul.’’ He looked upon the soul as a vital, 
a living, spark caught from a heavenly flame. He considered the 
human soul as a sister-spirit of the angelic host. Its final destiny 
is therefore not earthly, but heavenly. Heaven is its true home, 
and this earth is rather like a place of banishment. In what is 
called the “‘death-agony,’”’ we understand the word agony not as 
a terribly painful period for the departing soul, but rather we un- 
derstand it in its Greek meaning of agonza, that is, just a struggle 
which the soul is making to free itself from the body, or the effort 
of the bodily structure to retain within itself the vital spark which 
made the body a living thing. Although many hearers may have 
already read the poem of Alexander Pope, it will not suffer by 
repetition: 

Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh! quit this mortal frame. 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
O the pain, the bliss, of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 


Hark! they whisper; angels say, 
“Sister spirit, come away!” 

What is this absorbs me quite? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death? 
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The world recedes; it disappears! 
Heaven opens on my eyes! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 

Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave, where is thy victory? 

O Death, where is thy sting? 

(5) November offers an exceptionally good opportunity for 
somewhat detailed instruction on the religious outlook in the mat- 
ter of care of the sick, on summoning the priest in good time, on 
the sick-room provision of the materials and the arrangements 
for the Last Sacraments or for Holy Communion alone. All such 
details may seem alocf to folk who, during the year, are greatly 
absorbed in other demands which they think life makes on their 
energies—their business, their social contacts, their domestic duties 
—and it may be that instruction on sickness and death will pass 
easily over their heads and out of their minds in other seasons of 
the year. But November, with its frequent iteration of ideas 
that stress our mortality, ought to make our good folk recognize 
the reality of what everybody admits too lightly, namely, that 
death is our certain fate—a fate which often overtakes people 
when it seems to be still a distant event. 

(6) One informing topic, which could also be made interesting, 
would be a description of what a priest must do, as indicated in the 
Rituale. The texts he recites could be read in English with a cur- 
rent explanation. The Litany of the Dying offers matter for in- 
teresting comment. It is very brief in comparison with any other 
of the well-known Litanies. Our Lady is mentioned by name, but 
the angelic choirs are referred to only under the general title of 
Angels and Archangels. The list of the Saints begins with the 
name of Abel, which is not mentioned in other Litanies. Why? 
Well, his name of course reminds us of the earliest days in man’s 
history. He was the first of all men to undergo death, and his 
death was hideously wrought. But it was withal a happy death, 
because God had accepted the sacrifice Abel had offered to the 
Divine Majesty. It was a sudden death, such as has become ex- 
ceedingly common in our own day in America, not because of war 
or of gang-killings, but because of the highly civilized use of auto- 
mobiles. This one machine is more deadly than war itself. And 
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it is, from the standpoint of religion, almost inestimably more 
cruel. Why? Well, the soldier can, before battle, make himself 
conscious of the possibility or the probability of a sudden death, 
and can prepare himself duly for such a fate. Gangsters have 
their own private reasons for expecting a gangster war. But 
which one of us, going peaceably about our own business and en- 
joying ordinarily good health, will envisage the death that may 
overtake him with hideous suddenness on the streets of a civilized 
city? Which one of us, horror-struck at the carnage of the World 
War, reflects that more Americans are annually killed by the civ- 
ilized automobile than died in the World War by guns, bombs, 
bayonets or poison-gas? We pray, in the Litany of the Saints, 
against a sudden and unprovided death. We may reflect on the 
meaning of the little word ‘‘and”’ in this prayer. Sudden death, 
like that of Abel, slain by his own brother Cain, was not unhappy 
in a religious meaning, for it was not an unprovided death. His 
good life had provided him with readiness to die at any moment. 
Whilst we pray to be delivered from a sudden and unprovided 
death, what provision are we meanwhile making for a good death? 
The peculiar figure of Abel, coming first in the list of Saints in the 
Litany for the Dying, reminds us of, and also interprets, the words 
we utter in the Litany of the Saints. Those who, at the death bed 
of relative or friend, join in the recitation of the very brief Litany, 
ought to sense the significance of the few names included in that 
Litany. 

Abel stands for “‘the whole choir of the just.’”” The name of 
Abraham is also a significant one in this Litany. He is entitled 
“the father of all the faithful.”” We are thus reminded that the 
just who died before the Ascension of Our Saviour had found their 
resting-place in what is called “‘the Bosom of Abraham.” For us 
the ‘““Bosom of Abraham” has been replaced by the Christian Para- 
dise, our true Fatherland in Heaven. 

The name of St. Joseph reminds us that he is not only the Patron 
of the Universal Church, but is likewise the Patron of a Happy 
Death. A word could be added here concerning the indulgenced 
ejaculations that ask his prayers for a happy death. 

The name of St. Stephen, the Protomartyr, reminds us that, as 
we hope for God’s pardon of our offenses, we must grant pardon 
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to all who have in any way offended against us. The lesson seems 
to be a hard one for even Catholics to learn and to accept in its full 
meaning. The account of the Saint’s death could be read and his 
prayer for his murderers be emphasized. He had learned that 
prayer from His Divine Master, not alone theoretically in the 
“Our Father,” but also practically in Our Saviour’s prayer on the 
Cross: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
St. Stephen, thus mentioned in the brief Litany, solemnly warns us 
of a duty we are often too loath to perform. 

The name of St. Camillus de Lellis could well suggest a short 
account of his life and especially of his charitable work for the sick. 
He was the originator of the emblem called the Red Cross—an in- 
teresting fact not generally known even by good Catholics. One 
complete sermonette could profitably be devoted to his marvellous 
life and work. He is the only “modern” Saint mentioned in the 
Litany for the Dying. A very interesting account of him is given 
in Archbishop Goodier’s volume, ‘‘Saints for Sinners’’ (pp. 131- 
156). 

Finally, St. Mary Magdalen’s name might suggest much appro- 
priate comment. Why was her name included in the notably 
short list of names? Her beautiful solicitude for her dying brother 
Lazarus could be described. The whole Gospel narrative could be 
read, leading up to the climax of Our Saviour’s solemn and most 
comforting affirmation: ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life.” 

It would appear that a detailed exposition of the Litany for the 
Dying could provide matter for several little homilies at the even- 
ing devotions during November. The varying vistas these names 
open up for the contemplation of our hearers could suggest an out- 
line of the attitude of ‘‘preparedness’’ for the war each one of us 
must fight whilst we live on earth—the fight, the warfare, referred 
to by St. Paul (Eph., vi. 12-16). 








Evolution and Ethics 


By J. E.t.iot Ross, Pux.D. 


Since reason is our guide in ethics, it is not surprising that differ- 
ent peoples at different times in the world’s history have arrived 
at very different ethical codes, just as they have arrived at differ- 
ent conclusions by exercising their reason in the field of astronomy 
or of physics. In fact, we should expect men widely separated 
in time and place to differ more in their ethics than in their physics 
or their astronomy, for in ethics human reason is subject to emo- 
tional disturbances having no place in astronomy. 

At one time in India, for instance, it was thought to be the duty 
of a widow to be burnt with the body of her dead husband. Some 
tribes have thought it the duty of a son to put his aged father out 
of his misery. And no one can read the Old Testament without 
realizing that human sacrifice was once practised. It has even 
been said—if not with complete exactness, at least with consider- 
able foundation—that everything we look upon to-day as morally 
right was once considered morally wrong, and vice versa. 

Prior to Darwin, these differences in ethical codes were accounted 
for, generally speaking, by differences between what was true 
and what was false. But with the application of the theory of evo- 
lution to everything in the universe, many evolutionists began 
to take another view of these differences in ethical codes. Such 
differences, they said, were not differences between true and false, 
any more than the differences between a dog and a horse 
were true or false. These ethical differences were merely the re- 
sult of different evolutionary influences, and marked a different 
stage in evolution, as the horse marked a different stage in evolu- 
tion from the dog. 

Man, it was claimed, had evolved from the primitive to the sav- 
age, the barbarous, and the civilized stages in his social organiza- 
tion. Each one of these stages has its appropriate moral outlook, 
and can have no other. Differences are not due to any divine 
revelation for one group, nor to any greater insight into truth. 
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Moreover, as the living had evolved from the non-living, the sen- 
tient from the non-sentient, the intelligent from the non-intelligent, 
the human from the non-human, so the moral had evolved from 
the non-moral. There is a difference in degree, but not in kind, 
between the moral and the non-moral. 


Effect of Social Development on Moral Outlook 


Undoubtedly there is considerable truth in this position of some 
evolutionists. A man’s moral outlook is to a large extent condi- 
tioned by the point he has reached in social development. We 
can no more expect a savage to have the same moral code as a 
modern civilized Englishman, than we can expect him to have the 
same astronomy, or physics, or medicine. If Thomas Huxley and 
Herbert Spencer had been brought up among cannibals, they 
would probably have enjoyed eating human flesh. 

The error in the attitude of the extreme evolutionists was in the 
conclusion they drew from their premises. Because the moral 
outlook of any group is dependent upon the social stage that group 
has reached, they concluded that there is no objective morality. 
Morally right and morally wrong are merely tags to indicate a re- 
sult of evolutionary forces at a particular time or place. They 
paraphrased Hamlet, and maintained that nothing’s either right 
or wrong but evolution makes it so. ‘‘True’’ and ‘‘false’’ cannot 
really be applied to questions of morality, but merely ‘“‘customary”’ 
or “‘not customary.”’ 

On the face of it, there is a certain plausibility attaching to this 
evolutionary position, and it is small wonder that it won numerous 
adherents. But the fallacy is evident when we apply the same 
reasoning in other fields. The astronomy of savages is very dif- 
ferent from the astronomy of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
No evolutionist, however, would therefore conclude that astron- 
omy is merely a question of social custom. He would not think 
of saying: ‘‘Because astronomy developed out of astrology, there- 
fore it has no more claim on our credence than has astrology. Ev- 
erything is measured by its origins, not by the terminus of its de- 
velopment, nor by any objective standard of true and false.” 

Modern medicine can be traced back to primitive magic. Do 
evolutionists contend that therefore one might as well consult a 
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witch doctor or an Indian medicine man as a member of the Royal 
Chirurgical Society? Nota bit of it. They admit that medicine 
has been getting closer and closer to the truth. We do not know 
everything about the workings of the human body, by any means, 
but we do believe that there are objective laws governing that 
body, that some things are helpful and some things harmful to 
bodily health in spite of what savages may have thought about the 
matter. 

Modern physics had its origins in a quaint animism. Every- 
thing that modern physicists hold has been denied by some savage 
tribe or another. Is there then no objective physical truth? Is 
it just as true that thunder is the angry voice of some god as that it 
is the result of electrical forces? No physicist judges the achieve- 
ments of modern science by the science of Terra del Fuegans or 
Australian Bushmen. 

What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. If all mo- 
rality is discredited because different peoples at different times have 
had different moral codes, then all science is discredited because 
different people at different times have held different scientific 
viewpoints. If morality has no claim upon us because it developed 
from the non-moral, then the rational has no claim upon us be- 
cause it developed from the non-rational. 

The really reasonable viewpoint is to hold towards morality the 
same attitude one holds towards physics and astronomy. No 
matter how many mistakes have been made in the past, there is an 
objective truth, and—apart from revelation—reason is the ulti- 
mate judge. Are the reasons for holding to a geocentric universe 
sound or false? Are the reasons for holding that suicide is morally 
wrong or right, sound or false? 


The Purpose of Ethics 


It is the purpose of ethics to ask the question: ‘“What are the 
reasons for holding that any particular act is morally right or 
morally wrong?’’ We should come to our conclusions without 
regard to what primitive men or African savages thought. The 
truly scientific method is to seek for evidence, not to rule evidence 
out of court to start with on the unscientific assumption that there 
can be no objective truth in a particular field. 
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Now, even on the basis of evolution, morality is distinguished 
in some way from social custom. The horse may have evolved 
from the dog, but it is different from a dog, and zodlogists can de- 
scribe the difference. How would the difference between social 
custom and morality be described? The difference consists in the 
fact that morality implies a reference to some Being above men to 
whom all men are responsible; whereas social custom is recognized 
as purely human. 

All peoples who have any moral code at all have distinguished 
between social custom and morality. We say, for instance, that 
it is against our present social customs to cut lettuce with a knife, 
but no one dreams that there is any moral implication in this cus- 
tom. Even the tenderest conscience can cut lettuce with a knife 
and feel no remorse. But to cut an enemy’s throat is against some- 
thing more than social custom; it is against morality. Why? 
Because to cut a man’s throat brings one into conflict with his 
rights, and those rights rest ultimately on the conception of some 
Supreme Being to whom all men are responsible. 

Morality, then, includes several elements not contained in so- 
cial custom. First, there is the belief that back of all human be- 
ings stands some sort of Supreme Being. The assumption of mo- 
rality is that a Supreme Being has rights over all human beings, 
and that certain consequences follow therefrom. Sometimes 
items in a moral code concern only the relations of the individual 
to the Supreme Being. At other times, morality may concern the 
relations of one man to another man. But these human relations 
do not take on the essential element of morality unless they are 
referred back in some way to a Supreme Being. This reference 
may imply a specific act of will by the Supreme Being, or it may 
imply only a general will on His part that each man should respect 
the rights of all other men. 

Secondly, there is underlying all morality the assumption that 
the Supreme Being cares about what human beings do. Pre- 
sumably, we could have a Supreme Being who would care no more 
about what human beings thought of him than Mussolini cares 
what I think or say of the dictator of Italy. Likewise, the Su- 
preme Being might not care any more what one human being does 
to another than He cares what one amceba does to another. But 
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if the Supreme Being does not care what human beings do, then 
there is no morality. No people has ever put any act into the 
category of morality without believing that the Supreme Being 
cared about that act. 

And finally, there is usually implied in all morality some power 
of self-determination on the part of the human agent. 


Unchangeable Elements of Morality 


These elements of morality—freedom of the will and a Supreme 
Being who cares how that freedom is exercised—are not affected 
by the mere fact of particular items of a moral code having been 
once mere social custom, nor by the evolution of the moral from 
the non-moral. Before evolution was heard of, there were men 
who denied human freedom and the existence of a Supreme Being; 
and there are evolutionists who accept human freedom and the 
existence of a Supreme Being. Whether a Supreme Being exists 
who cares what the little human ants crawling on this speck of 
dust do, or whether those ants have the power of doing one thing 
rather than another, are questions apart from evolution. Those 
who assume that the study of comparative morality has proved 
that morality has no more authority than social custom, are in- 
dulging in an evident non sequitur. Still more flimsy is the as- 
sumption that because ‘‘moral”’ is derived from ‘‘mores’’ (meaning 
customs), therefore ‘“‘moral’’ is the same as “customary.” It 
would be equally apt to argue that ‘‘calculus”’ is a study of miner- 
alogy, because “‘calculus’’ means a little stone. Words can evolve 
into different meanings much more readily than dogs can evolve 
into horses. When Hamlet said “I'll make a ghost of him that 
lets me,’’ he was using “‘let’’ in a very different sense from the 
present-day professor who might say to a pupil: “I'll make a logi- 
cian of you if you let me.” 

We have, then, two categories in regard to the actions of human 
beings—the category of socially customary and the category of 
morally obligatory. Undoubtedly men have differed very widely 
in what they have placed in these two categories. And sometimes 
men have come to look upon a particular action as morally obliga- 
tory because it was a custom of long standing, or because they were 
told to do so by some authority. But because some mistakes were 
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made in the long history of mankind we may not conclude that 
therefore we should throw up our hands and say that there is no 
objective truth in this field of morality, or that human reason is 
unable to reach the truth. 

Custom sometimes transfers an act from the category of morally 
indifferent to the category of morally obligatory, or from the cate- 
gory of morally obligatory to the category of morally indifferent. 
But that does not mean that custom creates the category of the 
morally obligatory. The existence of the category of the morally 
obligatory acts depends upon whether or not a Supreme Being 
exists with whom human beings have a certain relationship. The 
existence of a Supreme Being is a legitimate object for the exer- 
cise of human reason, just as the existence of atoms or electrons 
is a legitimate field for human reason. A Supreme Being’s exist- 
ence is not to be ruled out by the fact that human beings from 
time to time have differed as to His nature and attributes or the 
relationship between Him and themselves, any more than the ex- 
istence of electricity is to be ruled out by the fact that from time 
to time men have differed as to its nature and attributes. 


Distinction between Moral Values and Exchange Values 


It is in this idea of the existence of an objective Supreme Being 
with whom human acts can have some relationship that moral val- 
ues differ essentially from exchange values. For there cannot be 
said to be an absolute objective exchange value. By very defini- 
tion exchange value implies its creation by social custom or eco- 
nomic conditions. There is no absolute objective standard of ex- 
change value, corresponding to the idea of an objective Supreme 
Being, so that the closer we approximate to a true understanding 
of this objective standard, the more correct we are in attributing 
value to any particular thing. 

For instance, we look upon gold as valuable, and savages look 
upon glass beads as valuable. Neither gold nor a glass bead has 
any intrinsic quality making it very valuable. Most of the value 
they have comes from social custom, or from the economic and 
industrial stage in which the group happens to be. Where it is 
customary to attribute value to gold, there gold is valuable; where 
it is customary to attribute value to glass beads, there glass beads 
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are valuable. There is no objective standard of value by which 
we can say that Americans are right in attributing value to gold 
and savages are wrong in attributing value to glass beads. As we 
pass into some other economic stage, we may substitute some 
other medium of exchange for gold. 

Nevertheless, there are those who argue: ‘“‘When we look upon 
polygamy as morally wrong, and many savages look upon polyg- 
amy as morally right, our viewpoints are merely different. One 
viewpoint cannot be said to be truer than the other, but merely 
indicative of a different social organization. Environment, 
which includes social and economic development, naturally pro- 
duces a different set of moral values as it produces a different set of 
exchange values. As one set of exchange values is not truer than 
another nor better than another by any absolute standard, so one 
set of moral values is not truer nor better than another by any 
absolute standard. It is all a question of relativity, of what is 
better considering the particular environment and stage of evolu- 
tion.” 


Indirect Influence of Evolution on Moral Ideas 


But the analogy between moral values and exchange values does 
not really hold unless it can be shown that there is no objective 
Supreme Being with whom human beings have certain relation- 
ships. The identification of morality with social custom and the 
rejection of all objective morality is not a legitimate inference from 
the theory of evolution as applied to human society. Whatever 
bearing evolution has on the particular problem of an ob- 
jective morality is merely indirect, because of its bearing on the- 
ism in general. If evolution were inconsistent with a belief in a 
Supreme Being, then no evolutionist could believe in objective 
morality. But we have too many first-class scientists who are 
evolutionists and also theists to hold any such essential incom- 
patibility between evolution and theism. 

However, an objective morality is not necessarily entirely 
static. There can be a development of morality, an evolution. 
And scientific studies may indirectly affect moral concepts. Mo- 
rality can be objective in the sense of depending upon the relation- 
ship of men to a Supreme Being, and yet men can have a deepen- 
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ing knowledge of what is implied by this relationship. And it 
may also happen that social custom or changed environment may 
influence the application of some principle flowing from the rela- 
tionship between men and a Supreme Being. 

Here is an illustration of how an evolution in social custom may 
affect morality, and transfer an act from the category of morally 
wrong to the category of morally indifferent. A woman appear- 
ing on the beach at Atlantic City in a current one-piece bathing 
suit would undoubtedly have been once immodest. To-day such 
exposure has become so customary as to excite no particular notice 
and is accepted as normal by everyone. Consequently, the 
mere evolution of a social custom, dress, may take an act from 
the category of “morally forbidden,’ and transfer it to the 
category of ‘‘morally indifferent.”’ 

Similarly, what was morally obligatory may become morally 
forbidden. Thus, increasing scientific knowledge can give a 
greater insight into the application of moral principles, and so 
change—at least formally—the moral character of an act. We 
have, for example, the moral principle that each one is bound to 
take reasonable care of his health. This principle is based on the 
belief that the Creator has given us life, and that He wants us to 
cherish the gift. In the early nineteenth century, under certain 
conditions, reasonable care would have been interpreted as im- 
plying blood-letting. But with the advance of medical science 
those same conditions to-day might imply blood transfusion. 
Greater knowledge of the human body has taken the act of blood- 
letting (under certain conditions) from the category of morally 
good, and has placed it in the category of morally wrong. For 
to lose blood might be to endanger life instead of to save it. 

As far as blood-letting and blood transfusion are concerned, the 
acts objectively remain the same. Given identical conditions, 
blood-letting always had the same effect upon health that it has 
to-day. Men were simply mistaken at one time in thinking that 
it was helpful when it was really harmful. But there are other 
cases where a changed environment may make what was at 
one time indifferent become really a violation of the rights of 
others. 

This can be shown by the application of the principle that any 
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one individual should not needlessly endanger the lives or safety 
of others. In the eighteenth century, the imbibing of a small 
amount of alcohol (let us say a quart of beer of 2.75 strength) was 
not dangerous to the person drinking nor to those around him. 
But to-day when we live in an automotive age and those who are 
not driving cars are dodging them; when in factories, on railroads, 
almost every hour of the day the safety of thousands depends on 
the efficiency of others in handling themselves, drinking may be a 
different matter. The amount of alcohol that a hundred years 
ago was a matter of indifference to everyone, may now make an 
individual a source of danger to others. 

Suppose, merely for the sake of argument, that science de- 
monstrates that drinking a quart of 2.75 beer will reduce the 
average individual’s sensory and motor responses to such an ex- 
tent that he becomes dangerous in handling machinery. Then 
by the moral principle that one should not needlessly endanger the 
lives of others, he should refrain from drinking, at least when he 
is to handle machinery within the time that the effect of the alco- 
hol lasts. The moral principle remains the same, but the ap- 
plication of the principle has changed by the evolution of a horse- 
and-buggy society into a dominantly machine age. 

Similarly, I suppose that it was bad manners—against social 
custom—to expectorate on the floor of a railroad coach long be- 
fore Pasteur laid the foundations for a germ theory. Now it is 
looked upon not only as bad manners but also as contrary to the 
laws of health. But this does not prove that social custom and 
the laws of health are one and the same identical thing; and by 
the same token social custom is not identical with moral laws. 
Increasing knowledge of the laws of health has had to combat 
many a social custom, as common drinking cups. It was once 
customary for women to have wasp-like waists, but that was not 
therefore healthful. 

Nor does the fact that moral attitudes have sometimes been 
imposed from above by rulers prove that there is no objective 
morality. The Old Man, or the King, or the Priest, may some- 
times have compelled the people to accept his enactments as hav- 
ing a divine sanction. Perhaps the theory of the divine right of 
kings originated in some such way. But hygienic, or unhygienic, 
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attitudes have also been imposed from above without anyone con- 
cluding therefrom that medical science is merely a question of 
imposition by authority and has no basis in objective fact. 


Determination of the Morality of an Action 


Whether or not any particular act is morally right or morally 
wrong is a question of evidence. The conviction that a certain 
act is morally wrong may have developed out of socia! custom or 
may have been imposed by authority, and yet reason may to-day 
be able to show that custom or authority had somehow hit on 
what was a legitimate ethical conclusion. 

But in considering ethical proofs it must be borne in mind that 
moral questions differ from mathematical or physical questions; 
and that, since they are of a different nature, ethical questions 
are not susceptible of the same kind of proof as are chemical or 
physical questions. Physical science, as Eddington pointed out, 
deals only with pointer readings. Generally speaking, questions 
of physical science can be isolated and subjected to the laboratory 
method. But ethical questions cannot be reduced to pointer 
readings, and as a usual thing they cannot be investigated in a 
laboratory. Therefore, it is as unreasonable to demand the same 
kind of proof for ethical questions and for physical questions, as it 
would be to demand one of our senses to do the work of all the 
others. Each division of mental effort has its own field, its own 


method, its own kind of proof. 
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A Plea for Intellectual Preaching 


By ALFRED SCHNEPP, S.M. 


Since the very title of this paper will cause certain hair to bristle 
and fists to clench, it may be well for me to don a figurative suit 
of armor from the very outset by making clear just what it is I 
intend to defend. 

Let it be clearly understood that all of us agree on one point: 
the purpose of any sermon is to move the hearer to action. The 
sermon on Confession during the parish mission does this very 
obviously. The sermon on the Holy Ghost at Pentecost may do 
it very haltingly: after some hundreds of words giving a bare 
outline of theological doctrine on the Third Person, it winds up 
with a lame paragraph urging one and all to cultivate a devotion. 
A so-called ‘‘dogmatic’’ sermon may do it very indirectly: a 
carefully wrought discourse on sanctifying grace and God’s 
dwelling in the soul need not state a “practical application”’ ex- 
plicitly in order to have one in the lives of the audience. 

The essence of the intellectual sermon, then, does not lie in the 
fact that it appeals to the mind only, remaining sterile as to fruits 
of conduct. It differs from the emotional sermon principally in 
the way it moves the listener. One must look to the type of mo- 
tive that the preacher appeals to. Thus, a sermon on heaven 
which would endeavor to make clear the nature of the beatific 
vision, and why this vision will make us happy, could be termed 
intellectual; on the other hand, a sermon on heaven which would 
stress the reunion with loved ones, the satisfaction of curiosity 
and of other urges (making of heaven a sorrowless earth), could 
be termed emotional. In the former the motives appealed to 
are intellectual, based on understanding; in the latter they are 
emotional, based on sensory qualities. 

It is therefore not the choice of a topic that determines whether 
a sermon is to be intellectual or no, although some topics may 
lean more in one direction than in the other. Thus, a sermon on 
the Incarnation might be highly intellectual, striving to make 
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clear all that theology teaches about the hypostatic union; or it 
might be emotional to the point of sentimentality, dwelling on the 
helplessness and lovability of the Little Babe of Bethlehem. 
Nor does the difference lie necessarily in the ‘‘approach’’ (that is, 
in the method of arousing interest), since either type may take 
its starting point from some problem of the times, the feast of the 
day, the Gospel, or the Epistle. The principal difference is in the 
method of development. Two preachers may talk on the evils 
of Communism. The one will paint a vivid picture of famines in 
Russia, of outrages done to religion, of tyrannous injustice and 
servile oppression; the other will strive to analyse Communism, 
to show how it is based on a materialistic and therefore anti-re- 
ligious philosophy of life, and how it is psychologically unsound, 
working counter to certain basic human tendencies without offer- 
ing them adequate compensation. The first man would preach 
an emotional, the second an intellectual sermon. And why? The 
topic is the same; the approach could very well be the same (the 
menace of communism in our day); the method of development 
alone is different. 

It may be remarked parenthetically that neither type is nec- 
essarily more supernatural than the other. I may frighten 
people from vice by an emotional appeal based on hell or on the 
ravages of disease, by an intellectual appeal based on God’s 
holiness or on our duty to humanity. 

Our use of terms having been thus defined, we are prepared 
to discuss the point at issue: the relative advantages of the two 
types. No pretense at impartiality is made here; this is frankly 
a defense of the intellectual sermon. Three main arguments 
will be brought forward in its favor: its more permanent effect; 
its greater appeal to the American mind; and its greater con- 
tribution to the proper religious formation of our Catholic people. 
Let us consider these one by one. 

In order to understand the first argument, which in a way under- 
lies the other two, we must consider the relation that exists be- 
tween our ideas and our actions. The modern psychologist is in- 
clined to minimize this relation. Following unconsciously the 
Protestant tradition, he insists that we act as we feel, not as we 
think; our beliefs and our conduct have little to do with each 
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other. Luther insisted on faith to the neglect of good works; 
the modern version is: “‘It doesn’t make any difference what you 
believe, it’s how you act that counts.”’ This version is of course 
a reversion, emphasizing good works where Luther emphasized 
faith, but it is based on the same fundamental principle of the 
separation of the two. 

Is it true that all men have a sort of dual personality, one part 
of them doing the thinking and another the feeling and acting? 
It is obvious that much of our thinking is not translated into ac- 
tion; I am sure that we have not acted upon most of the geometry 
theorems we have studied, or even the “original thought prob- 
lems’ that we have worked out for ourselves. But is this not 
due mainly to a lack of occasion? We rarely have an opportunity 
to apply the Pythagorean theorem; but if such an occasion were 
to arise, we certainly should not act contrary to our purely in- 
tellectual conviction that the square of the hypotenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. Theorems on 
areas and volumes we may apply more frequently; they influence 
conduct, although they have no emotional content. 

Now, in the field of religion, the percentage of truths without 
practical application is much smaller than it is in geometry. 
(Among their number may be mentioned theologians’ explana- 
tions of the ‘‘relations’’ and ‘‘missions’’ of the Divine Persons; 
but who is tempted to preach on them?) Therefore, if the in- 
tellectual conviction of an applicable truth does in fact lead to its 
application, then in the realm of religion, where most truths are 
applicable, it is important that intellectual convictions be formed. 
That brings us back, in a perhaps unpardonably roundabout 
way, to the question: “Do we really act from intellectual convic- 
tion?” 

It is impossible to prove the affirmative answer to this question, 
but certain illustrations have a rather high persuasive power. 
It is, to me at least, inconceivable that a man who genuinely be- 
lieves in hell would go through life without making serious efforts 
to avoid it; that a man who really believes that sin is remitted in 
Confession would not go to Confession; that a man who really 
believes that God became man for his sake, would not show his 
gratitude in some way; that a man who really believes that 
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things can be obtained by prayer would not pray. Psychologi- 
cally, this effect can be explained by the interaction of our faculties. 
There is a constant interplay between intellect and imagination 
so that an idea, particularly if it be well defined and solidly 
grounded, can concretize itself in an image; this image frequently 
evokes an emotion which precipitates action. There is also an 
interplay between the intellect and the will; the latter, in fact, 
looks to the former for guidance when it is called upon to act. 

If we may take for granted, then, that intellectual convictions 
do influence conduct, it follows that one conviction is worth 
hundreds of emotions. The conviction that hell exists is always 
there, to be recalled whenever temptation allures; a terrifying 
picture of hell, without the internal assurance that it really does 
exist, may move to action when the colors are still vivid from 
being applied by some great artist, but sad experience evidences 
that other vivid pictures will take their turn in influencing us. 
The emotional influence of a sermon is very transitory; an in- 
tellectual influence may very well be permanent, life-long. It will 
be so, if it is really founded in truth, and if the will joins with 
the intellect in resisting the encroachments of error. 

This is evidence of the inferiority of the emotional sermon 
even when it has some effect on conduct. But how often does it 
fail to produce even this temporary result! Sometimes all the 
listener carries away from it is a glow of enthusiasm which warms 
the cockles of the heart, produces a pleasant sensation similar 
to what you might experience after a touching movie, but which 
fades out after a few hours. Such a pointless emotion is useless 
at best. It may even be harmful, and that in one of two ways. 
Emotions may be over-stimulated without being given a proper 
outlet; this happens in revivals and other sorts of “religious” 
orgies. More commonly with us there is the danger of reac- 
tion; having concentrated a lot of ‘‘holiness’”’ in a short space, 
we compensate afterwards by catching up on the pleasures we 
have missed. 

Another abortive type of sermon is that which produces in the 
listener no other feeling than that of admiration for the speaker. 
Of course, an intellectual sermon may do this also, but the emo- 
tional sermon, lending itself more readily to the spectacular, is 
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more liable to this fault. I think that any preacher with a truly 
supernatural purpose will be more saddened than gladdened by a 
heap of congratulations after a sermon; aside from the possible 
insincerity of such effusions, it would seem that a sermon could 
hardly have produced a very deep impression if that impression 
admits of expression to the preacher, particularly in public. Can 
you imagine a man, whom a sermon has converted from a life- 
time of sin or convinced of the truth of the Catholic religion, 
coming up to the preacher, and congratulating him? That he 
might thank him is conceivable, although the chances are that 
even a well-bred person might be distracted from such a for- 
mality by the business of his own soul. 

The second reason which has been given for the superiority 
of the intellectual sermon is the natural preference of Americans, 
especially young Americans, for what they conceive to be the 
common sense approach toa problem. Most of our young people 
have a sophisticated suspicion of the demagogue. They are 
not easily roused to vague enthusiasms. Call them self-centered, 
if you will, but that’s the way they are. Largely from listening 
to political speakers, they have learned to distrust those who 
indulge in fanciful flights of oratory or ‘‘pull out all the stops.” 
Their cynical attitude is frequently given this terse expression: 
‘There must be a catch in it somewhere.” 

Add to these perhaps unamiable characteristics the fact that 
a larger percentage of our young people have at least a high 
school education nowadays, and as a general thing the more 
highly educated a person is, the more critical he becomes and 
likewise the more capable of seeing through a sham or of analysing 
the weak points of an argument. Moreover, one is no longer so 
readily impressed by a trick, when one knows how that trick is 
performed; and emotional preaching is largely a matter of ora- 
torical tricks. In fact, ‘‘oratory” is now taboo; “public speaking”’ 
has taken its place. The question has been asked: “Is oratory 
a lost art?’ And the answer has been given: ‘‘No; but its form 
has changed.”’ Formerly the orator relied heavily on rather 
bombastic rhetoric, extremes in the modulation of the voice, and 
extravagant gestures. A speaker employing these devices at the 
present time would probably succeed only in making himself 
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ridiculous. The simple, clear, forceful presentation of a topic 
is ordinarily much more likely to persuade than any amount of 
oratorical fireworks. 

Aside from the question of “putting over your point,’’ there 
is that of making a favorable impression personally. Most of us 
Americans respect a man that takes a reasonable attitude towards 
things, that can keep his emotions in check, and ‘‘talk common 
sense.’ In this respect we differ from the Latin peoples. We 
appreciate these things in ordinary conversation or in a speech 
given to a group. A church-full of people is no exception to this 
rule. Moreover, if we consider the more intelligent members 
of the audience (and, after all, they have souls to be saved too), 
we can readily understand that they are inclined to be critical, 
more so than others. It is really difficult for them to get any 
benefit out of a sermon which they can’t help recognizing is so 
much flim-flam. They can hardly be expected to sit respect- 
fully at the feet of one who seems to take for granted that his 
hearers are all of decidedly limited intelligence, or who may even 
give unmistakable evidence that he is himself of decidedly lim- 
ited intelligence. Failure to provide intellectual leadership is 
one of the main reasons for the decline of Protestantism. A 
Lutheran lawyer, for example, told me that he no longer went to 
church because he was disgusted by the ignorance his pastor dis- 
played. The article, “Why I Don’t Go to Church,” in the 
August American Magazine, reflected the same attitude. Be- 
sides, these people, and in fact, a goodly proportion of the au- 
dience, feel flattered when an appeal is made to their intelligence. 
They like to be given credit for having some, even if they actually 
haven’t very much. 

A third advantage of intellectual preaching is that it will more 
probably teach our people to think clearly in matters of religion. 
No wonder they have so many false notions, when the sermons 
they hear tend rather to create these false notions than to dispel 
them. An example in point is the idea that most people enter- 
tain of heaven. After all, how many people really want to go 
there? Ina positive way, very few; most of them look upon it as 
a preferable alternative to hell. They are in no hurry to leave 
even this vale of tears in favor of the heaven that they imagine. 
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Why? They’ve never received an intelligent explanation of 
what heaven really is. It’s never been made clear to them why 
the beatific vision is really beatific, that is, why it will really make 
us happy. They have a vague notion of sitting around in white 
garments, looking at God on His Throne, hearing Angels sing, and 
perhaps playing harps while dancing esthetically on the clouds. 
Who'd get any fun out of that? 

Again, take the question of sin. From catechism answers and 
sermons couched in catechism terms they have a notion of sin 
as an action which God, for reasons best known to Himself, has 
arbitrarily decided is wrong. Some sins have been labeled mortal, 
and for committing them you go to hell; others have been labeled 
venial, and they mean only purgatory. Again, why these in- 
accurate notions? The question of sin has been given an almost 
exclusively emotional treatment; attempts have beeen made to 
frighten them away from sin by painting its tragic consequences. 
Hence all their muddled ideas about temptation, about sin it- 
self, and about its consequences. How much better off they 
would be if intelligent explanations had brought them to a real 
grasp of the simple statement: ‘‘Sin is an offense against God’’! 

The arguments advanced in favor of the intellectual sermon 
need not be interpreted as meaning that the emotional sermon 
should be completely banned from our churches. It probably 
has its uses, particularly at the time of a mission or on other oc- 
casions when an immediate response is wanted. Violent changes 
are looked for, and violent means have to be employed. The 
sad part is that these very mission sermons, which are emotional 
par excellence, illustrate only too well the outstanding limita- 
tion of this type, the transitoriness of the effect produced. How 
many of those ‘‘converted”’ at a mission remain in the path of 
virtue for long thereafter? But at least, we can console our- 
selves, they have been shaken out of their lethargy, long accumu- 
lations of guilt have been wiped away so that it is at least possible 
to make a new start, and no doubt a certain number lead consis- 
tently better lives thereafter. 

But as a steady diet, for the Sunday morning sermon or the 
series for some special devotion such as a novena or the month oi 
May, the intellectual sermon is recommended. At the risk of 
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boring the reader, let it be repeated that the intellectual sermon 
need not be abstract, dry-as-dust, or aimed only at the higher 
I. Q.’s. Its purpose is to move to action by creating genuine 
conviction, and it creates conviction only by making things 
clear. To make things clear it will have to make use of the con- 
crete. If I want to make clear what heaven is, I may not rest 
content with a philosophical discussion on the nature of happi- 
ness. By as many illustrations as necessary, I shall bring home 
the fact that happiness consists essentially in the satisfaction 
of one of our powers; I shall go heavily on happiness derived from 
satisfaction of the intellect and the will on this earth. With this 
background, I have some hope that the congregation may under- 
stand the nature of the happiness of heaven; and they won't ask 
such questions, for example, as: “How can we be happy before 
the Last Judgment, since we won’t have any bodies?” 

The intellectual sermon, therefore, does not exclude appeal 
to the imagination; by the same token, neither is it entirely un- 
emotional. We do need emotion as a driving force to action. 
But the intellectual preacher is careful not to appeal to emotion 
until he has first appealed to the intellect. He has made his point 
clear, he has shown the reasonableness of his position. Then 
he “‘turns on the heat’’ in a sense different from that of the slang 
expression; he tries to transform the cold principles into warm 
motives of action. 

A good sermon can be compared to the process of making a 
man, if we permit ourselves to imagine the Creator’s using a proc- 
ess. The intellectual part furnishes the skeleton, the solid sub- 
structure, without which the finished product would have neither 
definite form nor stability. The imaginative part furnishes the 
flesh and the skin and the organs, the attractive covering and the 
functioning elements. The emotional part is the breath of life, 
transforming the dead matter into active protoplasm. 

In conclusion, three suggestions may be useful for making the 
intellectual sermon effective. 

First, a sermon must come from your head, not merely from 
your mouth. You cannot explain something which is not clear 
to you; you cannot convince another of the certainty of that which 
seems doubtful to you. The best preparation of a sermon is to 
“think it through.” Select a topic on which you can really do 
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that; your sermon should be merely an expression of what you 
really think about that topic. To do that, of course, re- 
quires some time and perhaps a certain originality of mind. 
You may feel that you lack one or the other. In such a case, you 
will probably resort to a sermon outline prepared by somebody 
else. If you do, don’t be satisfied with memorizing that outline. 
Be sure that you understand it, that you see the relation of one 
point to another; if some points are not clear, rather change the 
outline to suit your own state of knowledge. Without this in- 
tellectual foundation, you will not preach an intellectual sermon. 

Secondly, face difficulties frankly and honestly. As you are 
thinking your sermon out, objections will arise in your mind. 
Don’t cover them over with pious generalities, but probe them 
to their source. Similarly, you will be able to imagine the ob- 
jections that will occur to the minds of your hearers while you 
are speaking; don’t dodge these either. Don’t reconstruct so 
that the difficulty will not occur. Analyse the difficulty and see 
what it’s worth. If it really has value, you might have to alter 
some of your statements; if not, put the difficulty into the sermon 
and answer it. This is just another manifestation of that in- 
tellectual honesty which already has been referred to. 

Thirdly, although a sermon should be intellectual in content 
and development, it should not be “‘intellectual’’ in delivery. 
It is not intelligent to disdain the opportunities which reasonable 
modulation of the voice and restrained gesture offer to the speaker. 
A monotonous intonation, too deliberate or too rapid enunciation, 
awkwardness of gesture, these and other defects will distract the 
listener or put him tosleep. And the best sermon won’t do much 
good if people don’t listen to it. 

It seems to me that sermons prepared and delivered according 
to these indications cannot help being interesting and profitable. 
People are glad to listen to somebody who has something to say 
and knows how to say it. They will assimilate into their minds 
a clearly explained bit of truth so that it will be a permanent pos- 
session. This truth will eventually work itself out into action 
when occasion calls for its application. In this way the preacher 
will have attained his objective: to help men, by his spoken word, 
to lead better lives and to attain the joys of heaven more cer- 
tainly and more completely. 











The Dynamics of Leadership 
By JAMES RyAN HuGuEs, M.M., D.D. 


The modern world is being carried along at a rapid pace. Its 
motive power is derived from leaders. These men draw the 
world after them by the sweep of their personality. They are 
dynamic types, gifted with the inner power to influence others, for 
good or for evil. They inspire others with enthusiasm, because 
they are enthusiastic themselves. They transmit to others an 
idealistic spirit, because they themselves are consumed with ideal- 
ism. They awaken in others the cult of heroism, because they 
have been wholly dedicated to it themselves in the first instance. 
Their burning zeal for their cause, irrespective of its intrinsic 
worth, communicates itself to others; and these in turn become 
willing and even anxious to be sacrifices on the altar of what they 
deem to be duty. “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent bear it away.” 


The Church must bring before the modern world the dynamic 
life of sanctity, of which it is the depositary and guardian. Men 
must be led to see that, if they seek heroism, they can find it in the 
Church; if they seek idealism, they should know that there is 
nothing goes higher than sanctity. If they thirst for opportunity 
to give themselves to something, why not to God? If there was 
ever a leader worth following in this world, one who could never 
be found wanting, men would flock to him as to a strong force 
under whose banner they could wage war and enjoy peace with 
victory. Yet, Christ is forgotten—Christ who said: “If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily and follow Me.” 

This is the very sort of proposal which strikes an answering 
chord in the heart of the men who are really living to-day. For 
all the self-seeking and paltry living of the time, there is, perhaps 
by contrast, a surging tide of manhood in quest of sacrifice. 
Whatever the arm-chair critics may think or say, men often do 
not prefer to be comfortable: they positively go in quest of dis- 
comfort. Nor do they set their highest good in the accumulation 
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of wealth at all times, but theirs is a frenzy of self-spoliation which 
is as ruthless a driving force as any desire of filthy lucre. Life can 
be and commonly is too tame, too safe, too secure, too prosaic, too 
regular. It lacks fire, vim, energy, endeavor, and a sense of ac- 
complishment in things worth while. Hence the perennial out- 
break of the spirit which will not be chained or cozened, enslaved 
or stultified. Social security may be the goal of the Servile State: 
it does not please any of the living spirits, whatever they may 
think about the drabness and insecurity imposed upon them by 
the current industrial regime. Men want to live fiercely, fate- 
fully, fitly. They do not want to be mollycoddled, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and treated like infants. They want to ex- 
press themselves, do something, suffer something; they want to 
live, even if they have to die in order to accomplish their destiny. 
Basically, here are to be found the combustive materials of all the 
current revolutionary movements. Would that they could be 
enkindled by the revolutionary fire of charity, and consumed in 
that same holocaust, worthily, before the true God as an odor of 
sweetness, instead of being inflamed by the passion of hate, and 
consumed in fruitless strife as an oblation to Moloch or the tribal 
gods of resurrected paganism. The tragedy is that the members 
of the Church, commissioned to teach the truth of Christ and the 
charity of Christ, to set the world on fire with His love and baptize 
it with His baptism of sacrifice, so often fail to see in these com- 
temporary movements anything susceptible of being sublimated 
to Christ’s own purpose, for the extension of His kingdom. In- 
stead of capitalizing on this natural substratum of desire, they 
ignore it, or if they do advert to its presence it is to discount its ar- 
dors and inveigh against its purposes, with rarely an eye to its trans- 
formation, in grace, into the heroic virtues of the Saints of God. 
A dynamic realism is abroad to-day, coupled with a no less in- 
tense idealism. Both could find their true scope in the Catholic 
life and sanctity. Men rise to-the call of an ideal, however false, 
when it is embodied for them in a forceful personality. They 
blindly seek to reproduce it in their own lives, at whatever cost to 
themselves and others. They are not content to dream about the 
ideal or to worship it; they must substantiate it in themselves, 
reduce it to reality, or, better, transfigure reality in terms of the 
ideal, by recasting the whole setting, tenor and drive of life. Mere 
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doctrinaire idealism nauseates them; they want action vigorous 
and uncompromising. They will face facts, and change them to 
suit their preconceived idealistic views—not submit to them 
fatally, as is the lot of weaker souls. They will not tarry with 
theory, leaving it barren and unproductive of deeds. It must be 
brought into vital contact with things as they are, to remodel 
these things, and if necessary destroy them, that they may be 
supplanted by better in the name of the desired ideal. As soon as 
a strategy is found faulty, it is discarded to be replaced by a 
newly integrated plan; and should the tactics of to-day not fit in 
with the new strategy as a whole, they will be scrapped in favor of 
new tactics for the new purposes to be attained without any 
scruple about inconsistency. In all this the children of this 
generation often show themselves wiser than the children of light. 
Not infrequently they seem to be more generous as well. 

Men who are brusque, forthright, matter-of-fact, not given to 
conventions or their observance, are apt to be stigmatized as sel- 
fish. The accusation is often unwarranted. Such men do not 
follow the crowd: they lead it, perhaps for glory and the lust of 
power, but not wholly for these motives. They seize power and 
exercise it, wielding the baton and the sword as if they were des- 
tined to do so; yet, their motives may be, and often are, quite un- 
selfish. They struggle, not for what they can get out of being 
leaders but for what others may reap from their labors. They 
lead that they may set the pace in giving, not in receiving; and 
their followers know that their lives are simple and worthy of 
admiration. So, generosity is often the middle name of these 
titans; it strengthens them in themselves and in the eyes of the 
people, like a confirmation of their soldiering. If they seize power, 
it is to wield it in behalf of the greatest number, of the down- 
trodden; not for self-aggrandizement. They place their own 
star in the ascendant that it may guide others, rather than be 
gazed upon stupidly. One looks in vain among them for signs of 
indulgence in the soft things of life; they must and do live hard; 
they are rough and ready in their style of living. Yet, there is a 
tender side to their character, as there must be in anyone who has 
taken to heart the cry of the oppressed and assumed the burden of 
righting their wrongs. Such men are many-sided, in their strength 
and in their tenderness. People of a more static mould find no 
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counterpart in themselves whereby to judge of their dynamic 
versatility. No one of them can be placed exclusively and fixedly 
in one or other of the accepted categories of existence. Men, 
little men, scoff at them as mountebanks and Pooh Bah’s. The 
truth is that they are terribly sincere, unlike mountebanks; and 
quite capable of doing ten men’s work, instead of just bearing 
their portfolios. They are the secret envy of lesser souls and the 
public object of their banter—at a distance. 

Men cannot be cast into one pattern nor judged according to 
one standard, unless it be the pattern of Christ and the standard 
of His Love. There are many souls, even in this topsy-turvy age, 
who find themselves out of sympathy with such a philosophy (or 
is it a religion?) of strenuous living. They do not fit into the 
dynamic scheme of things; they are not therefore to be con- 
demned by God, simply because they are not energetic by nature. 
Should they be unable to keep step with their more mobile con- 
temporaries, they may suffer liquidation. Such a premature 
demise need not deprive them of the vision of God. The es- 
sential to-day, for the Church, is to discern the need, not of 
fitting everyone into a dynamic pattern (which is impossible), 
but of directing the energies now released into the work of making 
saints, instead of sinners. It must be on a grand scale in either 
direction. 

To-day men admire what they call “drive.” If anyone has 
driving power, superabundant energy at his command, the ir- 
resistible urge to dispense his energy in favor of others, the con- 
stant stimulus of a fiery spirit, such a man is acclaimed as a 
leader, one who must be followed. Let a man exult as a giant to 
run in the way, and others will chase after him in a vicarious am- 
bition to attempt the impossible. The actions of the leader must, 
of necessity, appear as exaggerated to more sober spirits; some 
will think them opera bouffe, theatrical, unreal, perhaps insincere. 
The truth is that such a man is dreadfully in earnest, as the spec- 
tators find out to their astonishment—and perhaps to their 
horror, when it is too late. 

The question arises as to what produces this ‘‘drive.”” It can- 
not be reduced to a matter of glands and their secretions. These 
functions of the body manifest the pent-up energy of the soul and 
of the sense appetites with which the soul enlivens the body. 
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They further the quest and attainment of things desired. They 
do not explain the desire, being its effect and not its cause. Thus, 
a highly developed set of adrenal glands nay fit a man for the 
battle of life, throwing a plentiful supply of adrenalin into the 
blood-stream at the zero hour of attack, stimulating thereby the 
heart and lungs, and banishing fatigue from the muscles, dis- 
posing the blood itself to coagulate quickly in the event of its being 
spilled. Yet, adrenal or any other glands do not account for the 
will to win, especially when that will is of steel-like durability and 
power, reflecting the light that plays upon it and ever reacting 
forcefully to the variant flexion of circumstances. Something 
more than sense-life lies behind the man who lives for an ideal, 
and lives vigorously—not by fits and starts, but with persevering 
zeal, however protracted may be the journey and the struggle. 
There lies behind such a life a spiritual power, difficult to deter- 
mine, yet unmistakably present. Such a spiritual power is con- 
tagious. 

There is an inspirational force in such a full life, which operates 
powerfully on the popular mind. Those critics who would claim 
that the ascendancy of such leaders over their fellow-man is due 
entirely to force, misconceive the situation, and even the nature of 
man. In reality, such a leader awakens in the heart of the crudest 
some spark of idealism. This may be for a wrong cause, some- 
thing unworthy of man’s love. Nevertheless, men find them- 
selves inflamed for its attainment. This enkindling of the heart 
enlivens the deadest souls, stirring them to new and unaccus- 
tomed activity. The mob is carried along, not driven—unless 
we are to say that it is driven from within by its own new enthu- 
siasm. Despite the common lethargy of the human organism, 
not to speak of the sluggishness of the human soul, leaders can 
shake it into consciousness, startle it into activity, and finally bear 
it along, not by brute force, but through the answering response 
of the heart. Their inner power evokes a kindred dynamism in 
others, a dynamism which is all the more forceful because it is not 
understood. Their followers are constrained by their own desires, 
not by exterior force. Others who would hold out against them 
are often bludgeoned into compliance and even discipleship, as is 
the way of the world; yet, even these come to confess an alle- 
giance, at first grudgingly and later with increasing willingness, in 
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proportion as they too come under the spell of their erstwhile 
oppressor. When such leaders suffer a setback, their followers 
may be disillusioned for a time, with the withdrawal of material 
support. Later, the true nature of their following will manifest 
itself, should the occasion offer, as it did for the armies of Napo- 
leon during the Hundred Days. Augustine knew the motor power 
of love. He said that two loves built two cities; not love and 
force on opposite sides. The division is not between love and 
force, but between love of self and love of God. 

When sides are taken against anything, it is because of love for 
its opposite. Love and hate are correlatives. ‘‘No man can love 
two masters, for either he will hate the one and love the other; 
or he will love the one and despise the other. You cannot love 
God andmammon.” Such is the only true analysis of the divergent 
allegiances men profess and of their antipathies. As the Lord 
said in another place: “He that is not with Me, is against Me; 
and he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.”’ It is man’s 
choice which puts him on one side or the other. He may be con- 
strained for a time into some show of outward compliance with a 
ruler he hates, but such a ruler is not a leader; he is not of the 
type which wins to himself the loyalty of the masses, binding 
them to him with bonds of the heart and mind. Force is the 
refuge of the tyrant, not of the leader. Not that the latter never 
uses physical force, but its usefulness is conditioned in his hands 
by subordination to the service of an ideal. Some claim that 
popular leaders really follow, rather than lead, their people. This 
is true only inasmuch as they make articulate in themselves the 
instinctive wishes of the people, interpreting them to themselves, 
and gaining their support by anticipating and proposing as their 
own decree what the mob would will, if it knew its own mind. 
How far this is removed from the use of brute force is apparent. 

Persons who believe they discern force, brute force alone, be- 
hind the sway of popular leaders, are moved to this stand by the 
sight of the dire deeds which the life under such men involves. 
Hardships, self-denial, suffering both mental and physical, fa- 
tigue—such are the lot of those who follow in the train of such 
men, and are the instruments of their accomplishment. The 
critics imagine that men do such things only because they are 
forced into them. Living in the midst of smugness and com- 
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parative luxury, they conclude that no one could possibly crave 
for hardship for its own sake. The truth is that men yearn for 
exile, when they are at home; for discomfort, when they are com- 
fortable; for loneliness, when they are in company; for hardship, 
when they are at ease. There is a craving for the arduous in life, 
no less than for the pleasurable. Philosophers distinguish con- 
cupiscence from the irascible appetite precisely on these grounds. 
Men who have always lived softly, suffer atrophy of the irascible 
appetite, and are thus unfitted for the pursuit of the arduous and 
its enjoyment. Yet, even in such individuals there is often some 
rudimentary capacity for self-donation and self-sacrifice. Re- 
cruits can be found in all classes for the hardest war. Their en- 
listment cannot be put down to economic causes, as if they sought 
a bed and three meals for the duration of the war. In point of 
fact, men are attracted by the prospect of not having whereon to 
lay their head and not having time in which to eat. No matter 
how foolhardy and absurd the war, men will flock to it, even when 
the quartermaster corps is practically non-existent. Recruits do 
not ask about the quality of the bedding and beans before en- 
listing. They are moved by the desire for hardship, not ease. 
Men want to break loose from the bondage of the commonplace. 
In this age of the machine, there is an added impulse to shake off 
its metal links, and assert one’s own humanity against a world 
that is dehumanized. Once unshackled, man often plunges him- 
self into worse slavery, but this is not his intention. The erst- 
while slaves to the Servile State make a violent protest against 
the accepted serfdom; they will pledge themselves willingly to 
anyone who, being free himself and not a slave of money or 
pleasure, promises them freedom. The leader must be one who 
has renounced the slave-soul. Thereafter he can raise the cry of 
“order and discipline,” and hear it reécho from a million hearts, 
and willingly because these hearts shout it with their own lips, 
having imposed the order and discipline on themselves from 
within. They know full well that, if they are handcuffed to a 
system, it is one they have forged for themselves with laughter and 
a sense of accomplishment in their hearts. Ona higher plane, the 
Saints of God exult in the sharing of His Spirit, and their fol- 
lowers know that “where the Spirit of God is, there is liberty.” 











Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Violation of the Privilege of the Ecclesiastical Forum 


If, in violation of the precept of Canon 120, anyone dares to cite 
before a laical judge one of the Cardinals, Legates of the Apostolic 
See, or major officials of the Roman Curia in affairs pertaining to 
their office, or one’s own proper Ordinary, he incurs automatically 
excommunication reserved in a special manner to the Apostolic 
See. If anyone dares to cite another bishop—even a mere titular 
bishop, abbot or prelate nullius or the supreme Superior of any 
religious organization of papal law—he automatically incurs ex- 
communication reserved simply to the Apostolic See. Finally, if 
a cleric cites any other person who enjoys the privilegium fori be- 
fore a laical judge without the previous permission from the local 
Ordinary, he automatically incurs suspension from office reserved 
to the Ordinary; if a lay person commits this offense, he shall be 
punished with condign penalties in proportion to his guilt by the 
proper Ordinary (Canon 2341). 

Canon 120, § 1, states: ‘‘All lawsuits against clerics, both civil 
and criminal, must be brought into the ecclesiastical court, unless 
other provisions have been legitimately made for some countries.”’ 
St. Paul blamed the early Christians for carrying disputes among 
themselves to heathen judges (I Cor., vi. 1-7), and as a conse- 
quence the custom developed in the early Church of having dis- 
putes among Christians settled by their bishop. Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great enacted a law in which he permitted litigants 
among the laity to carry their disputes before the bishop, if they 
desired to do so, and decreed. that all cases once settled before the 
bishop’s court should be considered finally adjudicated. Emperor 
Honorius decreed: ‘‘Clericos non nisi apud episcopos accusari con- 
venit’’ (It is becoming that clerics be sued before the bishops only), 
The Gcumenical Council of Chalcedon in the year 451 ruled con- 
cerning disputes among the clergy that “if any cleric has a cause 


against another cleric, he shall not disregard his bishop and run to 
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secular tribunals, but he shall first lay the case before his bishop, 
or, with the consent of the bishop, before persons by whom both 
parties shall agree to have the rights of the case adjudicated. If 
anyone act contrary to this ordinance, he shall incur canonical 
censure’”’ (Schroeder, O. P., ‘‘Disciplinary Decrees of the General 
Councils,” p. 98). 

The Council did not speak of lay persons suing clerics. Em- 
peror Justinian enacted the following law: ‘‘If anyone (that is, laic 
or cleric) has a cause against a cleric or a monk or a deaconess or a 
nun or an ascetic, he shall first take the matter to the bishop of his 
opponent, and he shall decide. If both are satisfied with his de- 
cision, it shall then be put into effect by the imperial judge of the 
locality. If, however, one of the contending parties within ten 
days lodges an appeal against the decision of the bishop, then the 
imperial judge of the locality shall decide the matter’’ (Schroeder, 
op. cit., p. 99). In the Roman Empire the bishop had no juris- 
diction in criminal cases except in trivial matters. To him be- 
longed the deposition of the cleric condemned for crime in the 
courts of the empire before punishment was imposed by the 
judge. In the Constitution “‘Ad reprimendas insolentias” of 
February 1, 1428, Pope Martin V decreed for the whole world 
that all persons, secular or regular, judges and their accomplices, 
private persons as well as those in authority, who should bring 
clerics before a civil tribunal or take a leading part in proceedings 
against them, would incur an excommunication (Ayrinhac, ‘‘Penal 
Legislation in the Code of Canon Law,”’’ p. 256). 

The last legislation on this matter before the Code of Canon 
Law replaced the old law was the Motu proprio of Pope Pius X, 
“Quantavis diligentia,”’ October 9, 1911 (Acta Ap. Sedis, III, 
555), which forbade under pain of ipso facto excommunication re- 
served to the Roman Pontiff in a special manner that any private 
person, laic or cleric, force any ecclesiastical person in either a 
civil or criminal cause before a laical tribunal and compel them to 
appear there publicly, without having had permission from the 
ecclesiastical authority to sue them in the civil courts. 

Canon 2341 differs from the former legislation. First, there is 
an excommunication reserved to the Apostolic See in a special 
manner against clerics and lay persons if they dare to cite before 
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a laical judge a Cardinal, a Legate of the Holy See, certain officials 
of the Roman Curia in affairs of their office, and finally their own 
Ordinary. Secondly, an excommunication reserved simply to 
the Holy See is declared against clerics or lay persons who dare to 
sue in a civil court any bishop, abbot, prelate nullius, or supreme 
head of any religious organization approved by the Holy See. 
Thirdly, an ipso facto suspension from office against clerics who, 
without previous permission of the Ordinary of the place where 
the suit is to be brought, sue in the civil court any person entitled 
to the privileged forum. Fourthly, discretionary penalties to be 
inflicted by the Ordinary on lay persons who without previous 
permission of the Ordinary sue in the civil court persons entitled 
to the privileged forum. 

Concerning the United States and the application of the law of 
the privileged forum for the clergy, it is disputed whether the law 
is in force. The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 156) 
exhorts all parties concerned not to carry to the civil courts con- 
troversies about ecclesiastical persons and things. Ifa cleric or a 
Religious takes to the civil courts another cleric or Religious over 
a matter which is purely one of ecclesiastical law, they incur the 
censures of Canon Law. The Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more says: ‘In order to guard ecclesiastical immunity in so far - 
as it is possible in the United States, we strictly forbid the priests 
to sue in the civil courts a priest or cleric even concerning tem- 
poral affairs without the explicit and written permission of the 
bishop who shall in all such cases endeavor to settle the contro- 
versy amicably, submitting the matter for this purpose, if neces- 
sary, to the diocesan consultors or to the trustees of the parish” 
(n. 84). Lay persons are not forbidden by the two Councils of 
Baltimore to sue clerics and Religious in the civil courts, although 
in the Secondary Plenary Council all, clerics and lay persons, are 
exhorted to refrain from dragging ecclesiastical persons before the 
civil courts. It may be reasonably asserted that for the Catholic 
laity in the United States there is no prohibition to sue ecclesiasti- 
cal persons in the civil courts in matters of secular jurisdiction. 
That much can be gathered from the Baltimore Councils. More- 
over, if it is generally conceded that in England and other largely 
Protestant countries the law of the privileged forum did not ap- 
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ply because of an ancient custom to the contrary, the same should 
be said of the United States (cfr. Ayrinhac, ‘‘Penal Legislation,”’ 
n. 279; Augustine, ‘“Commentary on Canon Law,” IT, p. 64). 

Witnesses in civil and criminal trials are summoned by the 
court to furnish sworn information on facts before the court, and 
thus to aid it to arrive at the truth and just judgment. There 
has been some controversy among canonists whether the privilege 
of the forum exempts clerics and Religious from appearing as wit- 
nesses in the secular courts. In the various church laws new and 
old dealing with the privileged forum of ecclesiastics there was 
nothing said about acting as witness in the civil courts, but the 
Motu proprio “‘Quantavis diligentia’’ of Pope Pius X, October 
9, 1911, was interpreted by some canonists as including the pro- 
hibition to summon ecclesiastics as witnesses without the permis- 
sion of the Ordinary. In the Code of Canon Law nothing is said 
about clerics acting as witnesses in the civil courts. In any case, 
the cleric who is summoned to appear as a witness must obey the 
call. 

Judges in the secular courts who by the law of the country are 
forced to summon to their court ecclesiastics sued by others, do 
not incur the penalties of Canon 2341, because it is not they who 
are forcing ecclesiastics to appear in court, but rather the law. 
Wherefore, the Holy Office excused them in an Instruction to a 
certain Vicar-Apostolic, February 1, 1871 (Collectanea de Prop. 
Fide, II, n. 1364). In purely ecclesiastical matters the courts in 
the United States have refused to take cognizance of controversies 
and disputes between members of the same Church and between 
members and superiors of the Church. The Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Watson v. Jones said: ‘‘A broad 
and sound view of the relations of Church and State under our 
system of laws demands that, whenever the questions of disci- 
pline, or of faith, or ecclesiastical rule, custom, or law have been 
decided by the highest of these church judicatories to which the 
matter has been carried, the legal tribunals must accept such de- 
cisions as final, and as binding on them in their application to the 
case before them.... It is of the essence of these religious unions, 
and of their right to establish tribunals for the decision of ques- 
tions arising among themselves, that those decisions should be 
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binding in all cases of ecclesiastical cognizance, subject only to 
such appeals as the organism itself provides for’ (Zollmann, 
“American Church Law,’’ § 302). 


Violation of the Law of Enclosure 


Excommunication simply reserved to the Apostolic See is 
automatically incurred: 

(1) by persons of whatever class, condition or sex who violate 
the enclosure of nuns by entering their monasteries without legiti- 
mate permission, and also by persons who introduce or admit 
them. If they are clerics, they shall moreover be suspended for a 
period of time to be fixed by the Ordinary in proportion to the 
gravity of their guilt; 

(2) by women who violate the enclosure of Religious men in 
solemn vows, and by the Superiors and others, whosoever they 
may be, who admit or introduce women of any age; moreover, 
the Religious who introduce or admit them shall be deprived of any 
office which they may have and of active and passive vote; 

(3) by nuns who unlawfully leave the enclosure in violation of 
the precept of Canon 601 (Canon 2342). 

Canon 2342 deals with violation of Papal enclosure obligatory 
by the common law on all canonically established residences of 
Religious communities with solemn vows. If there are any Re- 
ligious organizations with simple vows that have by special ac- 
tion of the Holy See received Papal enclosure for their houses, the 
special decree or privilege (by whatever other name it may be 
called) has to be consulted in reference to any penalties attached 
to the violation of that special enclosure. 

The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 597, § 1, prescribes that all 
canonically established houses of Religious with solemn vows, 
men or women, have a Papal enclosure. It is called Papal to dis- 
tinguish it from the episcopal enclosure, an enclosure which by 
authority of the bishop of the diocese is established for houses of 
Religious organizations that are not subject to the law of the Papal 
enclosure. A residence of Religious with solemn vows is canoni- 
cally established when both the Ordinary of the diocese and the 
Holy See have granted Religious permission to reside in a certain 
house, and the Religious community has actually occupied the 
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house. It is then that the law of Papal enclosure comes into ef- 
fect. However, practically the law cannot take effect until the 
competent Superior has marked the limits or boundary of the en- 
closure. The marking should be done by signs that give warning 
to all concerned what parts of the house and property are or are 
not under the enclosure. ‘“‘Cloister,’’ ‘‘No admittance,”’ or some 
such notice is required by Canon 597, § 3, to mark the enclosed 
places. 

What places of the house and surrounding property are to be 
within or without the enclosure must be determined by the com- 
petent Superior of the Religious Order; in convents of nuns with 
solemn vows by the local Ordinary (cfr. Canon 597, § 3). The 
Code of Canon Law, Canon 597, § 2, states that the enclosure 
affects the whole house which the Religious community inhabits, 
including the orchards and gardens reserved for the exclusive use 
of the community. It is understood that such gardens are con- 
tiguous to the religious house, so that the Religious need not go out 
of the enclosure to get into the garden. It is also understood 
that a fence or wall prevents outsiders from getting into the garden. 
If a public street or highway separates the garden from the house, 
the necessary continuity between house and garden is broken and 
such a garden cannot be made part of the enclosure. 

A public church or chapel attached to a monastery and the 
sacristy adjoining the church or chapel are, in virtue of Canon 
597, § 2, outside the enclosure. The same Canon states that a 
hospice for the reception of strangers and the parlor or reception 
room of visitors are outside the enclosure. The reception rooms 
should be near the door of the Religious house, so that the visitors 
may go there without passing through any section of the enclosure. 
The General Constitutions of the Order of Friars Minor (n. 215) 
forbid the admission of women to the hospices of the Order. 

The question about the number of professed Religious at the 
small houses of a Religious Order (e.g., at the parishes where often 
there is but one or two priests and a lay brother) has been dis- 
cussed in reference to the law of enclosure. Some authors are of 
the opinion that, if there are not at least three professed Religious 
habitually residing at a house, the law of enclosure does not bind, 
because there is no Religious community properly speaking at such 
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a house. It requires at least three to make a community accord- 
ing to the old axiom of Canon Law: “Tres faciunt collegium’’ 
(cfr. Schaaf, ‘““The Cloister,” p. 62). The Religious may not live 
outside community life, for, if he does, he is practically exclaus- 
trated. If then three members of professed Religious are neces- 
sary to constitute a community, it should logically follow that the 
Religious Order must place at least three professed members in a 
house that is to be a permanent place of residence for the Religious. 
According to the Code of Canon Law, every canonically estab- 
lished residence of a Religious Order with a large or a small com- 
munity is subject to the law of papal enclosure (Canon 597, § 1). 

The limits of the enclosure are to be defined by the Major Re- 
ligious Superior or the General Chapter, and the Constitutions of 
the various Orders are to determine who has the right to fix the 
limits of the enclosure (cfr. Canon 597, §3). In the case of con- 
vents of nuns with solemn vows, the Ordinary of the diocese where 
such convent is located has the right to fix the enclosure. The 
same authorities who have the right to define the limits of the en- 
closure have the right to change the limits for good reasons (e.g., 
at time of extensive repairs, additions, etc.). If part of a monas- 
tery of Regulars is used as a school for boys or young men not be- 
longing to the Order, Canon 599, § 1, prescribes that part of the 
building should, if possible, be set apart for the living quarters of 
the Religious and subjected to the law of enclosure. 

Into the enclosure of residences of Regulars, women and girls 
even of infant age may not be admitted. Men and boys may be 
admitted by permission of the Superior. Into the enclosure of 
convents of nuns with solemn vows, neither men nor women may 
be admitted, male and female persons of any age being excluded. 
Women and young ladies who enter with the intention of becom- 
ing members of the Religious community are bound to the law of 
enclosure, as is stated in Canon 540, §3. Postulants and novices 
are, however, free to return to the world at any time that they de- 
cide to separate themselves from the community, as in all other 
Religious organizations. 

Exceptions to the Law of Enclosure 

For the enclosure of monasteries and other residences of Regu- 

lars there is one exception only in the Code. This reads: ‘‘Ex- 
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ception from this law is made for the wives of the highest actual 
rulers of States and their lady attendants’ (Canon 598, § 2). 
There has been considerable discussion among canonists whether 
wives of monarchs only are meant, or whether the phrase of the 
Code (uxores eorum qui supremum actu tenent populorum principa- 
tum) is wide enough to embrace all actual heads of the various 
countries—presidents, governors, regents, dictators, or by what- 
ever name the head of a State may be called. Under the old 
Canon Law the wives and daughters of emperors and kings were 
considered exempt from the prohibition to enter the enclosure of 
Regulars and of nuns. A few canonists of pre-Code days ex- 
tended the exemption to wives of rulers of inferior degree (e.g., 
dukes), provided they were sovereign rulers. Vermeersch ap- 
plied the exemption to wives of presidents of republics before the 
promulgation of the Code. In his ‘‘De Religiosis,’’ published in 
1902, he holds exempt queens or persons held equal to them (n. 
306). It is quite generally admitted by commentators or the 
Code (some, however, dissenting) that Canon 598, § 2, permits 
the wives of the supreme political heads of States to enter the en- 
closure, whether the husbands be monarchs, presidents, governors, 
etc. If women themselves head a State as queens or under any 
other title, it is evident that they are exempt for the time of their 
office from the prohibition concerning the law of enclosure. That 
the wives of supreme heads of States, whatever their rank may be, 
are exempt during the time that they actually hold that office, is 
evident from the wording of Canon 598, § 2, (actu tenent supre- 
mum populorum principatum). 

It is immaterial whether the supreme heads of States and their 
wives are Catholic or non-Catholic in so far as the exemption 
from the law of enclosure is concerned. The Code makes no dis- 
tinction in the matter between Catholics and non-Catholics. 
Furthermore, the supreme heads of States and their wives are 
exempt from the law of enclosure, not only in reference to the 
monasteries and convents within their own State or country, but 
also in all other countries, because the Code does not restrict the 
privilege to their own country. 

There had been granted to all Regulars, either directly or by 
communication, a concession by which they were permitted at 
the time of processions through the cloister and garden, at funerals 
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when the cemetery for the Religious was inside the enclosure, to 
admit inside the enclosure all who took part in the divine services, 
men and women. The Sacred Congregation of Rites has re- 
peatedly declared that the concession has been abolished by Pope 
Gregory XIII in his Constitution “Ubi gratie,” June 13, 1575 
(Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ I, n. 147). The most explicit declaration 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites is the “‘Decretum Urbis et 
Orbis Regularium,’’ of July 5, 1631 (‘‘Decreta Authentica,”’ n. 
564). 


Exceptions in Reference to the Enclosure of Nuns 


After Canon 600 states that no person of whatever sex, age, 
family, or condition of life may be admitted within the enclosure 
of nuns (7.e., Sisters with solemn vows), without the permission of 
the Holy See, it makes the following exceptions: 

(1) the local Ordinary and, if the convent of nuns is subject to 
the Regular Superior, the said Superior may enter the enclosure 
for the canonical visitation. Both may delegate someone else to 
perform the visitation; 

(2) the confessor, or the priest who takes his place, may with 
due precautions enter the enclosure to administer the Sacraments 
to the sick or to assist the dying; 

(3) the highest actual ruler of the State with his wife and escort 
may enter the enclosure, and also Cardinals. The permission 
granted to supreme heads of States and their wives was explained 
above; 

(4) the Mother Superior may, with previous habitual permis- 
sion of the local Ordinary and the observance of due precautions, 
admit within the enclosure doctors, surgeons, and others whose 
help is needed. If necessity urges, and there is no time to ask the 
approval of the bishop for the admittance of the aforesaid persons, 
the permission is presumed by law. 

The law of enclosure forbids the nuns to leave the convent with- 
out permission of the Holy See, except in the case of imminent 
danger of death or some other very serious evil. If time permits, 
this danger must be recognized as such in writing by the local 
Ordinary (Canon 601). This law binds postulants, novices, 
temporarily professed and solemnly professed nuns. Without 
permission of the Holy See nuns with Papal enclosure cannot have 
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a school for outsiders (neither a day school nor a boarding school), 
because no outsiders can be permitted within the enclosure, and if 
the school were to be outside the enclosure the nuns would not be 
allowed to enter that school. Permission was granted to some 
convents of nuns to have schools. A concession of this kind is re- 
ported in the Acta Sanctz Sedis, I, 709, in favor of the Visitation 
nuns of Georgetown, in the District of Columbia ( S. Cong. of 
Bishops and Regulars, February 1, 1824). 


Penalties for Violation of Papal Enclosure 


(1) All men and women who enter the enclosure of convents of 
nuns without legitimate permission incur by the very fact ex- 
communication simply reserved to the Apostolic See. The same 
penalty strikes those who admit or introduce any person who has 
no right to enter. Children below the age of puberty (twelve 
years for girls, fourteen for boys) do not incur the excommunica- 
tion, even if they knew the law and broke it, for Canon 2230 
states that they are exempt from the penalties latxz sententiz (1.e., 
those incurred by the very fact of deliberate violation of some of 
the penal laws). The same Canon, however, states that persons 
above the age of puberty who induce children to break the law of 
enclosure do not escape the penalty of the law. If those children 
are mere infants, (7.e., below the age of reason), a few canonists 
say that those adults who introduce or admit them into the en- 
closure of nuns incur the excommunication. However, since the 
penalty is incurred because of coéperation with those who break 
the law and the infants are not capable of breaking a law, one 
cannot logically assert that the codperators incur the excom- 
munication. 

There is some controversy about the terms ‘introduce or ad- 
mit.”” As the evident intention is to punish those who are an 
efficacious cause of the breaking of the enclosure, it should be im- 
material whether the person helping someone to break the en- 
closure is inside the convent or outside of it. 

(2) Canon 2342, n. 2, speaks of the violation of the enclosure of 
houses of Religious men with solemn vows. It forbids under 
pain of excommunication simply reserved to the Apostolic See: 
(a) women to enter the enclosure; (b) Superiors and all other per- 
sons to introduce or admit into the enclosure female persons of 
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any age. The term “‘cuiuscumque etatis’’ indicates that the ex- 
communication is incurred by introducing or admitting females 
even of infant age. This phrase “cuiuscumque etatis”’ is new in 
the legislation on the cloister, and it can have no other purpose 
than to cut short all former disputes about the age of females in 
reference to admitting them into the enclosure and the excom- 
munication. Religious who are guilty of admitting women into 
the enclosure are, besides the ipso facto excommunication, to be 
punished with deprivation of any office that they hold and of the 
right to vote and be voted for at the elections in their own Order 
or Congregation. The custody over the enclosure is entrusted to 
the Superior of the house and the porter by orders of the Superior. 
If their neglect of duty in this matter is equivalent to admitting 
women into the enclosure, they incur the excommunication. The 
act must show collusion or complicity in the breaking of the en- 
closure. A mere negative neglect, though culpable on the part 
of those whose duty it is to watch the enclosure, cannot be held 
equivalent to introducing or admitting persons who are forbidden 
to enter. 

(3) Canon 2342, n. 3, punishes with zpso facto excommunication 
simply reserved to the Apostolic See nuns who in violation of 
canon law leave the enclosure. Canon 601, § 1, forbids nuns 
to leave the enclosure under any pretext, even for a short space 
of time, without a special permission of the Holy See. How- 
ever, in case of imminent danger of death or other very serious 
evil, the law permits them to leave the enclosure, but adds that, 
if time permits, the local Ordinary is to pass judgment as to 
whether there is a true case of necessity. Postulants and novices, 
while bound by the law of enclosure, do not incur the excommuni- 
cation by illegitimately leaving the enclosure. Concerning Sis- 
ters in temporary vows, some canonists regard them as equivalent 
to the nuns who have made the solemn vows, and hold that they 
incur the excommunication by leaving the enclosure unlawfully. 
Many canonists restrict the excommunication to the nuns who 
have made solemn profession, because these are the only ones 
that are “‘moniales’” in the proper sense of the term. Canon 
2342, n. 3, excommunicates ‘‘moniales’’ who unlawfully leave the 
enclosure. Wherefore, the penalty should be restricted to nuns 
who have made solemn profession. 








Parish School Administration 


By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Person of the Principal 


The principalship is a rapidly developing position. How well 
the personnel is prepared to perform the professional duties of 
the position is a question of great importance. Tradition in the 
parish school has placed the selection of principals in the hands 
of Religious Superiors. Frequently the Superior is an experi- 
enced school administrator who is able to evaluate the teaching ex- 
perience, the personal qualities, and the academic and professional 
training of the teachers of the community. Where the experience 
and the training of the Superior are in a field other than teaching, 
the selection and the guidance of principals are placed in the hands 
of the community supervisor. 

These responsible leaders are aware of the modern evolution 
of the principalship from the position of head teacher to that of 
the professional leader in the school. They select as principals 
only those teachers who possess the special qualities and training 
considered fundamental in elementary school administration in 
addition to the essential personal qualities and professional train- 
ing required of teachers. The day is past when the office of 
principal was looked upon as a sinecure, a pension for aged and 
invalided teachers, or a part-time job for the free periods of a 
teacher of music. 

To-day the principalship has advanced to a point where in 
large parish schools the principal must have the help of an assis- 
tant principal in the main tasks of organization, administration 
and supervision. Many of the clerical duties that were once the 
main occupation of the parish school principal now devolve upon 
the parish secretary. Volunteer help of teachers or of devoted 
members of the laity is sometimes the only medium through 
which the principal can keep herself free of the tangle of detail 
that threatens to interfere with her performance of the chief 


functions of her office. The principal of yesterday accepted as a 
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matter of course the duty of making all entries upon the cumula- 
tive record card of every pupil. To-day this clerical work falls 
to the lot of the classroom teacher, the secretary, or some vol- 
unteer assistant. The principal studies the cumulative records 
as a guide in the administration of pupil personnel. 

We do not here attempt an analysis of the proper functions of 
a principal. We seek rather to determine the personal qualities 
and something of the academic and professional preparation that 
are vital to efficient school administration in the modern concept 
of the principalship. There are no general standards defining 
these personal qualities and the requisite preparation. The re- 
quirements of State departments of education and local boards 
of education supply an index of growing traditions. Rapid de- 
velopment of State and local standards offer a challenge to those 
who would prepare for the position, and give a measure of gui- 
dance to school authorities everywhere in the selection of prin- 
cipals. 

The wide and growing range of activities of the school principal 
require of that official that she be a person of many parts. ‘‘To- 
day,” writes Reavis, “the principal must be a superior organizer, 
a skilled administrator, a wise supervisor, and a strong executive 
and general manager.”” Good central administration of a dio- 
cesan system of schools puts the principal in a peculiar and some- 
what confidential relationship to the superintendent of parish 
schools. This relationship of the Sister principal to the superin- 
tendent of schools is analogous in the business world to that of 
the manager of a town branch of a public utility to the general 
superintendent of the business; to that of the superintendent of 
a division of a railroad to the president of the company; or to 
that of the colonel of a regiment to the commanding general of 
anarmy. The Sister principal is responsible for the management 
and control of her division or unit in accordance with the larger 
lines of policy decided upon by the commanding officer and the 
directors of the business, regardless of whether or not she approves, 
or knew of, or had any part in formulating the policy to be followed 
(Cubberley). 

This complementary aspect of her work places the principal in 
a position of great importance. Without her codperation the 
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plans and the policy of the diocesan board of education and its 
executive officer, the superintendent of parish schools, come to 
naught. If the principal fails to execute plans and to follow and 
support the central policy, the school system lacks strong organi- 
zation and bristles with inefficiency. In the parish school sys- 
tem, it is true, the organization of our teachers and principals in 
community units will supply a measure of organization. 

The parish school system of to-day owes much of its develop- 
ment to this organization of its personnel in community units. 
The nature of the organization that long tradition has evolved 
calls for a diocesan system of parish units. This form gives 
strength to schools in charge of small Religious communities or 
of younger communities less experienced in the teaching field, 
and takes nothing away from the high standards of achievement 
established by the older experienced communities. 

The principal in the parish school is truly a middleman in a 
hierarchy of authority. She is the representative of higher au- 
thority—the bishop of the diocese, the diocesan school board with 
its superintendent, the pastor of the parish, and the community 
Superior and supervisor. She occupies a place of immediate 
authority over the teachers and special supervisors, the pupils 
and the custodians. 

The parish school principal is in a position of peculiar difficulty. 
She feels responsible and is responsible for the success of her 
school. At the same time the pastor exercises indirect control 
over the school, and she must take great care not to introduce 
innovations that conflict with his policy or his wishes. Her effort 
to correct abuses, to improve administration, may be interpreted 
as an implied condemnation of previous procedure. Her im- 
mediate predecessor, her own Religious confrére, may take offense 
at any change; the pastor may order a return to the old methods 
of administration. The parish principal must proceed with the 
utmost discretion. There are times when it is better to preserve 
a tradition than to effect an innovation, theoretically sound, that 
offends those to whom the tradition is sacred. 

The Sister principal owes allegiance and loyalty to a large 
variety of superior officers. She cannot expect to be consulted 
by all of these superiors in regard to every proposed change in 
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points of administration. The larger the diocesan system is, 
the greater the difficulty in conducting detailed conferences with 
subordinates. Yet, the success or the failure of any new plan 
depends in large part on the principal. Her close contact with 
the teachers can determine the fate, in her school, of any policy 
of a superior officer. The pastor or the superintendent can usu- 
ally present only the larger outlines of a new plan or a new pro- 
cedure; the details of its successful execution depend upon the 
principal. This is particularly true in regard to the policy of a 
superintendent in a large diocesan system. So important indeed 
is the contribution of the principal that she can quietly obstruct 
the best laid plans of the central authority; on the other hand, 
a strong and capable principal can make her school efficient even 
in the absence of a strong central organization. 

Loyalty, personal and professional loyalty, is an attribute of 
great value in a Sister principal. The parish school system, 
operating with a minimum of expense, depends in a marked man- 
ner upon the whole-hearted, codperative team work of those in 
key positions. A puerile, selfish attitude that refuses to coéper- 
ate because one was not consulted or because one disapproves of 
a new procedure, is a form of recalcitrance, of disloyalty, that 
unfits one for an executive position of any type. 

Conversely, it is an egregious error for a superintendent of 
schools or a pastor to underestimate the importance of the office 
of school principal. The Sister principal gives tone and character 
to the school over which she presides. The superintendent or 
the pastor makes no mistake in stressing her value and her con- 
tribution to her school and to the diocesan system. The actions 
and the attitude of the pastor should prompt his people to look 
upon the Sister principal as that important personage to whom 
the formal education, both moral and intellectual, of their chil- 
dren is intrusted. The teachers carry on their work under her 
direction, and are directly responsible to her for the faithful 
performance of their respective tasks. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the dignity and the responsibility of the Sister principal. 
Key administrators—the superintendent, the pastor, the Re- 
ligious Superior, the community supervisor—do well to maintain 
an attitude that adds strength to her position. 
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Take the single matter of supervision. The principal is the 
school officer who alone is in close touch with teaching perform- 
ance and pupil achievement in her school. The community 
supervisor has the general supervision, on the average, of 100 
teachers and 5000 pupils; the Sister principal in the average 
school supervises a group of 10 teachers and 500 pupils. The 
supervisor visits the school on a small number of days in each 
school year. The principal spends all the school hours of every 
school day in close contact with the school. The supervisor can 
spend a maximum of eight or ten hours annually with each 
teacher; the principal can visit each teacher daily and spend many 
hours in the direction of beginning teachers or inexperienced 
teachers. This picture stresses the importance of classroom super- 
vision on the part of the principal. The surest index of her fitness 
for the work is her ability to shed details, to get them handled 
by others, to avoid deadening office routine—for the single pur- 
pose of devoting herself and her time to the important task of 
supervision. 

Obviously the principal must be a person of good health and 
great physical stamina. The work is very exacting and demands 
vigor and vitality. There is no question here of physical de- 
formity; those suffering marked physical deformity are rarely 
admitted to the Religious life. The modern concept of the prin- 
cipalship does not permit Religious Superiors to assign aged, in- 
firm, or invalided teachers to this post. It is conceivable that 
aged teachers, given good health, may continue to teach with 
ease, but it is extremely difficult for a veteran teacher to make the 
adjustments necessary in transferring to the principalship. Ad- 
vancing years seem to diminish one’s capacity for delegating de- 
tail work; this capacity is part of the essential equipment of a 
principal. Defective eyesight, speech or hearing, especially 
progressive conditions of this type, tend to unfit one for the ex- 
acting work of a principal. ‘The ideal principal,’ writes Rea- 
vis, “‘should be a normal person, not extreme in either weight or 
height, and one physically able and sufficiently energetic and 
industrious to perform the hard work required of the position.” 

The principal should be an individual of superior intelligence. 
Broad academic and professional training is a requisite in the 
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candidate for the position. The aspirant must have intellectual 
gifts above the average. Educational courses do not make a 
principal; the individual must have the capacity to absorb them. 
Based on native intelligence is that other elusive qualification, 
difficult to define, usually termed ‘‘executive capacity.” It isa 
compound of many personal qualities and working habits. Among 
the requisite personal qualities we may number cleanliness, 
courtesy, tact, good manners, and kindliness. These qualities 
characterize the good executive everywhere; he is never sour, 
discourteous, ill-mannered or unkind. Under the head of good 
working habits we here include promptness, speed and accuracy 
in work, a sense of order and system, and a good time sense. 

A good sense of proportion is vital. A proper appreciation of 
relative values in persons and things, in duties and functions, will 
often make the person of inferior gifts appear to great advantage. 
That principal has no sense of proportion who dawdles away hours 
in conferences with commercial representatives, and gives the 
beginning teacher a scant ten minutes of daily supervision. The 
writer was startled recently to hear a book representative say: 
“I dread to call on — —, because she is so hard to get away from.”’ 

There are tasks that demand immediate attention. There are 
others that can and should wait. It was Napoleon, we are told, 
who said: “Answer no letter for two weeks.’’ The principal 
may not follow that advice literally, but there is a relative value 
in communications received. Some matters require personal 
attention of the principal; others she may and should delegate. 
As Cubberley puts it, “‘not to do for long what others can do, in 
order to find time to do what others cannot do, is an important 
mark of executive capacity.” 

Secular writers on education seem at times to trench on the 
field of spiritual direction. The Sister principal would not be 
surprised, for instance, to read in a book of meditations that she 
should daily do something that is in addition to her daily duties. 
Cubberley recommends this as a means of overcoming one’s lack 
of knowledge and self-confidence, and of correcting or forestalling 
idle habits of thought. Well-directed free activity will develop 
one mentally as well as morally. It leads to larger knowledge, 
to greater service, and to the ability to do new things. It is the 
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old story of genius being an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
But it does presuppose some measure of native ability. 

The person of intelligence is broad-minded, open-minded, of 
large vision. Intolerance, narrowness and bigotry are marks of 
an understanding simple and unschooled. The ideal principal 
is never intolerant of new ideas nor contemptuous of old ideas 
merely because they are old. An alert mind trained to efficient 
habits of work fits the principal to analyze the problems that 
arise daily and to form judgments in strict accord with the factual 
premises. The school executive must have initiative, constructive 
ability, and, even more urgently, constructive imagination. Pro- 
gress demands change, but all change is not progress. The vision 
and the judgment of the principal guides or restricts change to the 
channel of true progress. This function demands courage, without 
which many a gifted individual follows the line of least resistance. 

The essence of good administration is foresight. This maxim is 
stressed by Judd in his treatise on the elementary school principal. 
The capacity to foresee and think through problems before they 
press for solution is a vital part of the mental equipment of the 
principal. To the casual observer the alert executive seems to 
give snap judgments in the direction of his subordinates. Seldom 
is the judgment of the principal a snap judgment. A large 
vision and a constructive imagination enable her to foresee the 
problem and to solve it in the quiet of her cell long before the 
solution is demanded. This deliberative habit is a mark of the 
scientific attitude, and makes for a sound administration based on 
facts and principles. 

The phlegmatic temperament is usually preferable in a school 
principal. We here take the word ‘‘phlegmatic,” not in the 
meaning of “‘sluggish, apathetic,’’ but rather in the meaning of 
“cool, composed.”” With this limitation we can see why the 
phlegmatic principal is an ideal leader. One of a choleric tem- 
perament might attempt to drive unwilling teachers, but the 
cool, composed administrator possesses the personal charm and 
magnetism that makes of all subjects willing followers. The 
phlegmatic principal inspires teachers with a large conception of 
their task and a high resolve to perform it in the very best manner 
possible. 
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Finally, the successful Sister principal must view her work and 
the work of her teachers in the light of its spiritual values. Edu- 
cation, in its highest meaning, is a céoperation with the Creator 
for the attainment of His purpose in regard to the individual who 
is to be educated, and in regard to the social order of which he is 
a member (Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy, 1920). 
The Catholic principal or the Catholic teacher who is not con- 
stantly aware of this, may indeed teach, but her teaching is of the 
earth, earthy. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Communist Underground Work 


In his moving appeal from what was feared would be his death bed, on 
Christmas Eve of last year, the Pope called upon the clergy to enlighten 
the faithful on the peril that threatens society from godless Communism. 
It is to be feared that many people imagine that Communism is little 
more than an old man’s obsession or, possibly, a bogey with which priests 
frighten their flocks. Such an impression might indeed be created in the 
minds of thinking people, were we to content ourselves with vague, per- 
haps exaggerated denunciation. The peril, as a matter of fact, is so 
real and so pressing that a simple, objective statement of a few facts or 
statistics ought to be enough to rouse the most somnolent optimist. I 
am inclined to think that one of the chief causes of the advance of Com- 
munism lies in the fact that its apostles and protagonists find at least a 
pretext and an occasion, though no positive justification, for their cam- 
paign in the very real evils that vitiate the modern social system. 
Hence, the first step in any anti-Communist action must be agitation for 
social justice. Equality there never was and never will be—the prophecy 
is a pretty safe one: but justice there must be—that is, those who pro- 
duce wealth are entitled to their fair share of it, and a prudent legisla- 
tion must make such wise and just provisions that even those who are in 
any way handicapped in mind or body may have an existence worthy of 
a human being. Justice combined with Christian charity is the most 
effective antidote against Communism, precisely because it removes the 
main plank in the anti-social agitator’s platform. 

The next step is that we be alive to the shifts and tricks of the Com- 
munist agitator. Communism rejects and disdains no means if it can 
serve its advance. Where it feels strong enough to do so successfully, 
it shows its real face, as in Russia, Mexico and Spain. Where it must 
still establish itself, it advances tentatively, insinuating itself by a show 
of interest in the downtrodden, the victims of religious or political oppres- 
sion—in a word, by seeking to sow discontent. Without a grudge, real 
or imaginary, against society, men would not so easily fall victims to 
the Communist contagion. Communism puts on an air of complete 
harmlessness; the mass murders, the labor camps, the famine and mor- 
tality that have more than decimated the population of Russia, are either 
denied altogether or explained away. By means of organized tours in 
Russia itself, where the carefully chaperoned visitor is shown model fac- 
tories (model blocks of flats, perhaps also model prisons!), through films 
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and newspapers and talks over the wireless, world propaganda is made 
for the new philosophy of life. Money also plays an enormous part in 
the propaganda, and almost unbelievable sums are spent in that way. 
Recently Polish and Czech newspapers spoke of a fund of ten million 
gold roubles provided by the Soviet for the revolutionizing of Central 
Europe. 

One form of their tactics has been compared to the famous ruse of 
war adopted by the Greeks when they built a huge wooden horse full of 
armed men which the unsuspecting Trojans themselves dragged into 
their city. This consists in having Communist observers everywhere, 
especially in Fascist countries. These make a great show of regard for 
the regime, whilst all the time they watch officials, tap telephone con- 
versations, and send reports to their employers. Much attention is 
given to the rural population. Thus, in a purely rural district of Aus- 
tria a Communist association of no less than 500 peasants was discovered 
less than a year ago. Then there is the Communist ‘‘cell,’”’ consisting of 
from three to five members who make it their business to join in the con- 
versation of people in bus or train, hotels, inns, and sports grounds. In 
Austria so-called ‘‘Letters to Catholics” have become a serious danger. 
These documents are such a mixture of true facts and falsehoods that 
deception becomes easy. For instance, Catholics are appealed to for 
help for the Catholic Basques. On May 20 the “‘Central Committee of 
the Austrian Communist Party” published an appeal to Catholics for 
the Basques, in the name of religion! In this connection the following 
quotation from the May issue of Ecclesia Militans is illuminating: ‘“‘Nu- 
merically the ‘Basque Catholics’ represent 68% of the Basque population, 
but of these about one-half are on Franco’s side. When it is borne in 
mind that the Basques constitute no more than four per cent of the 
Spanish people, it is easy to see that to speak of ‘the Catholic Basques 
fighting against Fascism on the side of the democratic Reds’ is really a 
piece of clever propaganda with which to confuse the issues.” 

Communism is not to be disposed of by mere physical repression; on 
the contrary, it can only be successfully countered by moral and spiritual 
forces, and here the Church comes in first and foremost, as the Pope said 
towards the end of his address. Hence, it is sheer folly, even from a 
purely human point of view, to hinder the activities of the one power that 
can effectively fight a system which, after all, is based on an idea, though 
a profoundly wrong one. Would that the Pope’s concluding words were 
pondered in certain quarters! ‘‘Neither force, however well organized 
it may be, nor the ideals of this world, even the highest and noblest, are 
able to master a movement which has its roots precisely in an exaggerated 
valuation of the good things of this world.’’ I cannot too strongly rec- 
ommend to my readers the study of a paper in this year’s third number 
of Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, in which the aims and policies of 
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godless Communism are once more exposed, and that all the more effec- 
tively as the writer, Fr. Cyril Fisher, O.F.M., avoids even the semblance 
of exaggeration or mere hysterical denunciation. It is necessary that we 
should realize the danger, its subtlety and uncanny ubiquity. Watch- 
fulness is a first step in defense, and the principles of Christian justice and 
morality provide the most effective weapons with which to counter the 
apostles of subversion. 


Reversing the Engine in Russia? 


The remarks in the foregoing paragraph seem to suggest that nothing 
is changed in the policy of the men who control the destinies of the 160 
millions of souls that constitute what we call the Russian people. Asa 
matter of fact, a change is taking place, and that under pressure not from 
above but from below. The periodic ‘‘purges,” which horrify and dis- 
gust the civilized world at stated times, are only one side of the face of 
the Muscovite Sphinx. It is necessary to study the other, that is, not 
the rulers, but the ruled. Of these 85% are tied to the soil. This vast 
peasant population was an army of slaves until February 10, 1861, when 
it was emancipated—not that “‘liberty’’ made any real difference in the 
life of a population which was then a hundred per cent illiterate. The 
Bolshevik revolution enabled the peasant to leave the army for his fields. 
The famine of 1921-1922 destroyed 5,000,000 men, women and children, 
according to Soviet official statistics, whilst that of 1932-1933 cost an- 
other hecatomb of 6,000,000, as was stated, without his being contra- 
dicted, by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords on July 
25, 1934. Then came the formation of collective farms (Kolkhozes), but 
at the price of between three and five million people either dead or de- 
ported (which is practically the same thing). But the Kolkhozes became 
the perpetual property of the companies that exploit them, and the indi- 
viduals composing them are given a small piece of ground as their per- 
sonal property. Thus the principle of personal ownership is asserted. 
The family is restored to the position it has in civilized society, and abor- 
tion is once more a criminal offense. But what about religion? Re- 
cently Madame Lenin complained in Pravda that of late the leaders of 
the Bolshevist party seemed less keen on anti-religious propaganda. Be 
this as it may (or, rather, God grant it be so!), it is at least a remarkable 
symptom that the Government vetoed a play in which the baptism of 
St. Vladimir and the conversion of Russia were represented as the con- 
sequences of a drinking bout. Even more remarkable were Pravda’s 
reasons for the prohibition: “It is well-known that the christianization 
of Russia was one of the first causes that put the Slavs in touch first with 
Byzantium and then with the countries of the West, countries, that is, of 
a higher civilization. It is quite evident that the clergy, the Greek clergy 
in particular, have powerfully contributed to the introduction in Russia 
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of literature, science and foreign languages. Hence the piece by Damian 
Biedn caricatures historical truth and betrays the people’s past” (Pravda, 
November 15, 1936). 

If such a paper defends Russia’s Christian past, is it because the re- 
habilitation of religion imposes itself no less than that of the family or of 
property? The generation that grew up in atheism is now reaching the 
middle years of life. The great questions of man’s destiny—whence and 
whither ?—cannot be brushed aside or silenced for ever. Man needs reli- 
gion quite as much as he needs bread. In any case, the moujick (the 
peasant) seems on the eve of complete liberation. Sixty per cent of 
Russia’s soldiers are peasants, the remainder are of peasant stock. It 
looks as if it were on them—not on the “‘leaders,”’ viz., those who would 
fain bring about a world revolution—that Stalin hopes to build up his 
power. The writer in the July-August number of La Vie Intellectuelle, 
from whom I quote, concludes his remarkable, I would almost say, aston- 
ishing article, with the words: “The Russian Revolution has not yet 
said its last words, but even now it is possible to feel that that word will 
be neither communism nor materialism.’’ Again, one can only say, God 
grant it be so! 


Origin of Temporal Power 


L’ Ami du Clergé, in its issue of August 5, discusses the question of the 
source of authority in organized human society, that is, in the State. 
The matter is of more than merely academic interest. The grand prin- 
ciple is thus formulated by St. Paul in his well-known saying, in which 
he exhorts us to obey superior powers: “There is no power but from God 
and those that are, are ordained of God” (Rom., xiii.l). There can 
be no question as to the fact of its being so, but the manner of this deri- 
vation is less clear. One opinion maintains that the heads of States 
derive power from God through the society over which they rule. In 
this view the social body as such delegates to its chosen rulers the author- 
ity with which it is itself invested by God for its own government. An- 
other opinion is that God immediately conveys power to the rulers of 
States. Whether he who rules does so as a result of election or by right 
of heredity, his authority equally comes to him directly from God, not 
from the people, because authority belongs to rulers by a natural law; 
hence, they receive it from the author of nature, that is, from God Him- 
self. God made man a social being; accordingly He puts the principle 
of authority into human society for the purpose of its well-being once for 
all and without any fresh intervention on His part. In this sense all 
power is from God, whether its holder be Pilate or Nero, Henry VIII or— 
but let us stop at a safe distance! Even the fact that power is abused, 
or that it has been secured by questionable methods, is not to the point, 
once a man actually holds it and is accepted by a majority of those over 
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whom he exercises authority. There must be authority and a ruler, 
else there could be no civilized State. This principle is so vast and of 
such vital importance, that questions of persons, forms or methods are 
very secondary matters indeed. 


Brevities 


In its issue of August 12 the same Review has an interesting article on 
the very intricate question of the nature of venial sin. In discussing this 
difficult problem two extremes must be avoided, exaggeration of its grav- 
ity and a whittling down of the harm it does. Venial sin is a disorder, 
but one which does not deny to the Last End of man (that is, to God) 
the right He has of being the end of all our thoughts and actions. Venial 
sin does not interrupt the habitual ordering or orientation of the creature 
towards God as to its supreme end: it is an actual, transient disorder, 
one that may coéxist with an habitual ordering of our person towards our 
Last End. Though venial sin is an act which cannot be referred to God, 
it does not follow that he who commits it sets himself against God. 

In Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales for June-August we finda 
further instalment of Karl Adam’s studies on the dogmatic foundations 
of the Liturgy. The learned theologian has some noble thoughts on the 
Mass and the Liturgy, which he describes as “dogma in terms of prayer.” 
The Mass he calls ‘“‘a sensible and representative synthesis of Catholic 
dogma. It is here that the early generations of Christians have learnt 
and tasted the fundamental truths of the faith. They learnt them, not 
by abstract teaching, not as something one is fold, but as a living reality, 
as an act, as something done before and in which they actively partici- 
pated.” 








* 


Answers to Questions 


Clergy Attending Moving Pictures and Other Theatres 


Question: Will you please explain the rule of Canon Law on the ques- 
tion whether the clergy may or may not attend moving pictures and 
theatrical performances when it is known that they are decent and re- 
spectable? There seems to be a great deal of difference of opinion among 
the clergy concerning this matter. SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 140 prescribes: ‘The clergy must keep away 
from all theatrical performances, dances and shows, especially in 
public theatres, which are unbecoming to the clergy, and where 
their attendance might cause scandal.’’ Vermeersch-Creusen 
(‘‘Epitome,”’ I, n. 255) say that concerning public amusements the 
diocesan statutes and the decrees of particular Councils have to 
be consulted. Evidently so, for, as can be seen from the text of 
Canon 140, the Code of Canon Law has no absolute prohibition. 
It modifies the prohibition by saying that they should stay away 
from public amusements which are unbecoming to the clergy or 
attendance at which would be a scandal to others. What is un- 
becoming and what is scandalous depends not only on the nature 
of the public amusement but also on the ideas and customs preva- 
lent in various places. We were amused to hear on our recent 
visit in Germany that in a certain city overwhelmingly Catholic 
the local pastor leads in the first dance, and that both pastor and 
curates freely take part in dances. When we expressed astonish- 
ment, we were told that such is the custom in the place. 

Because of the varying local conditions and circumstances the 
various dioceses can legislate in this matter what seems appro- 
priate for their locality, and the statutes of the bishop must be 
obeyed even though they seem to be more severe than the general 
law. One might object and say that, if this is true, then the local 
Ordinary can take away what the general law concedes, and the 
local authority is put above that of the Holy See, the author of 
the general law. The answer to the apparent contradiction is 
that the Holy See gives authority to the local Ordinaries to judge 
what is or is not proper and becoming to the clergy of their juris- 
diction. From ancient times the Church has charged the bishop 
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to watch over the faith and morals of the people of his diocese, 
and particularly over the conduct of the clergy. He is, therefore, 
the judge as to what is or is not proper in his diocese concerning 
the conduct of the clergy. Should the clergy be allowed to go to 
those shows which have been approved by the League of Decency? 
If those shows are good and lawful amusement for Catholic people, 
why are they not allowed to the clergy in some dioceses? The 
bishop must know why he makes the absolute prohibition, and 
for the reasons of the prohibition he is answerable to the Holy See 
only. However, all extremely severe rules defeat their own pur- 
pose; they do not make saints but hypocrites, as experience 
proves abundantly in the history of mankind and of the Church. 

On May 25, 1918, the Cardinal Vicar of Rome published a 
decree by which he forbade both the secular and Religious clergy 
and visiting priests to go to moving pictures or cinemas, even if 
the pictures were of a religious character. He threatened canoni- 
cal penalties and even suspension a divinis against the trans- 
gressors. This Decree for the Diocese of Rome was published in 
the Acta A postolice Sedis, X, 300. 

In 1920 the Council of Malines, Belgium, forbade all clerics, 
including outsiders who have a domicile or quasi-domicile in Bel- 
gium, to attend performances in public theatres under pain of 
tpso facto suspension a divinis for those in major orders. Excep- 
tion was made for performances given under Catholic auspices 
with the consent of the local Ordinary, though a public theatre was 
rented for the purpose. Exception was likewise made for motion 
pictures or cinemas given under direction of a priest with the ap- 
proval of his Superiors. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 79) says: ‘‘A well- 
known axiom of the Holy Fathers of the Church is that many 
things which are permissible to the faithful are unbecoming to 
the clergy. Wherefore, to safeguard the honor and respect due 
to the clergy, we command that the priests keep away from horse 
races, theatres and public shows.”’ 

Exempt Religious are not subject to the disciplinary regulations 
of the local Ordinary. To obtain uniformity of discipline in the 
diocese for both the secular and the Religious clergy, the local 
Ordinary and the Major Superior of the exempt Religious should 
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confer and come to an agreement in the matter. Transients (7.e., 
priests who have neither domicile nor quasi-domicile in the place 
where they actually stay) are according to Canon 14, § 1, n. 2, 
bound by the particular laws of the place where they are staying 
in those cases only where the law concerns the safeguarding of 
public order and the formalities of actions. There is no precise 
rule by which one can determine what particular laws are enacted 
for the safeguarding of public order. Some canonists are of the 
opinion that laws forbidding the clergy to attend moving pictures 
and theatrical performances in public show houses are laws made 
for the maintenance of public order (cfr. Michiels, ‘“Normez 
Generales Juris Canonici,” I, p. 321). They base their opinion 
on the prohibition of the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, in which it is 
stated that the prohibition applies also to transients or visitors. 
However, the Decree of the Cardinal Vicar was made by order and 
authority of the Holy Father, not merely by the power of the 
Ordinary of the Diocese of Rome. In the United States there is 
the general prohibition of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
and, if it is enforced in some dioceses by special statute of the 
Ordinary, even visiting priests from other dioceses of the United 
States are bound to observe the statute. 


Marriages with the Agreement or Understanding to 
Limit Number of Children 


Question: In our large city parish we are frequently confronted with 
the problem raised by divorced Catholics who want to get married 
again, or with Catholics who want to marry divorced persons. They 
claim that their first marriage was no true marriage, because they had 
had some agreement or understanding that there were never to be any 
children. What does the Church think of such marriages? Will the 
Church pay any attention to people who ignore the law of God, and 
make of marriage a mere mockery and a cover for unrestrained sexual 
indulgence without taking upon themselves any responsibility towards 
God or society? PASTOR. 


Answer: The Church is confronted with a great struggle for 
the maintenance of the sanctity of marriage, and she is wellnigh 
alone in this battle, for it seems that all other Christian denomina- 
tions have surrendered to the enemy. God’s law does not count; 
the civil authorities marry and divorce and remarry to please the 
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whims of their citizens unmindful of the dire consequences to the 
nation. In fact, the blindness of an unchristian world blames the 
Catholic Church for causing misery and suffering by refusing to 
grant divorce freely to dissatisfied couples and for adhering to 
old-fashioned religious ideas. That is all the respect that a once 
Christian world has for the law of God. 

Many marriages are entered into in a frame of mind which all 
but destroys the very idea of Christian marriage. Sometimes 
this unchristian spirit manifests itself in the way of formal agree- 
ment of the parties to the extent that their consent is made con- 
ditioned on certain stipulations; in other cases it is a mere in- 
formal agreement or understanding (e.g., that they will not have 
any children but use contraceptives or any other means to prevent 
offspring from their sexual relations, or that they will not have 
any children for the first few years, or that they will have a 
limited number of children and after that use preventatives, etc.). 
Thus, God’s law is ousted, and humans become a law unto them- 
selves. And withal, some Christians flatter themselves that they 
obey and respect God, even though they do not accept God’s 
law. 

In this department of the REVIEW we cannot enter at length 
into the question as to what constitutes conditional consent in 
matriage and what is merely a sinful resolution not to fulfill the 
obligations of marriage. There is much controversy about the 
meaning of Canon 1086, § 2, which reads: ‘If either one or both 
parties by a positive act of the will exclude marriage itself (e.g., 
intending only to fake consent), or all right to the conjugal act, or 
any of the essential qualities of marriage, the marriage is in- 
valid.’”” The most frequent interferences with the nature and 
obligation of marriage turn about the very object of the marri- 
age contract (viz., the free and unrestricted right to the sexual 
intercourse of the marital state which the parties must give to 
each other at the time when they agree to become husband and 
wife). The understanding between the parties not to have any 
children, or to have one or two and no more, and all other inter- 
ferences with the very object of the marriage contract are viewed 
by some canonists as destructive of proper marriage consent, as 
invalidating the marriage. However, persons contracting mar- 
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riage are supposed to give consent according to God’s law, and 
those other intentions concerning interference with the marriage 
rights are to be considered as violations of the obligation assumed 
by marriage. If it could be proved that one or both parties re- 
fuse to assume the obligations essential to the marriage contract, 
one would have to conclude that no marriage bond was contracted. 
Ordinarily the Church does not allow married persons to plead 
nullity of the marriage which they have caused by their own sin- 
ful state of mind. The Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments to the diocesan tribunals on the trial of mar- 
riage cases, August 15, 1936 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 313-361), 
allows in exceptional cases only that the diocesan tribunals in- 
stitute trial for the nullity of marriage when the parties themselves 
have been the culpable cause of the pretended nullity of their 
marriage (cfr. nn. 38-41 of the Instruction). 


A Modern Religion without a God 


Question: Can you give us some idea of the new religion one reads 
about that they are getting up in Europe? It is supposed to be the most 
scientific religion invented, and one that fits every creed and all men high 
and low, learned and illiterate. SACERDOS. 


Answer: We suppose our correspondent refers to efforts of the 
heads of the present republic of Germany, where they are trying 
to fashion some new religion that is to supplant Catholic, Prot- 
estant and all other religions and give the whole nation, and 
eventually the whole world, one new and perfect form of religion. 
Judging from what we have been able to learn about this new 
system of religion, it is not so new; it is rather a conglomeration 
of errors old and new which the student of philosophy and the- 
ology has seen so plentifully that his head aches trying to remem- 
ber them all. The new system does speak of a God, but does not 
believe in a personal God who is above and distinct from the uni- 
verse. The forces inherent in nature are called “god.” This 
“god’”’ reaches his highest perfection in the evolution of a pure- 
blooded race and nation. Herein lies the beginning and the end or 
purpose of all realities. Blood, race and nation are the ultimate 
source and criterion of all truth, right and morality. The crea- 
ture is identified with the creator; he really is the “god” of the 


new system. 
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In aping genuine religion, they retain the terms, “‘providence of 
God” and “‘eternity”’ or eternal destiny of man; but in explaining 
what they mean by these terms they show beyond all doubt that 
they speak of something entirely different from what the Christian 
Faith means by those terms. They call the inevitable, blind, 
absolutely necessary facts in the universe coming from its in- 
herent forces by the name of providence. They claim that they 
believe in eternity or the eternal destiny of man, just the same as 
the “church” Christians. In explanation they say that they are 
able to see and experience the eternal in this present life. It 
works this way: from eternity the will of the universe produces 
individuals and races; they die stripping off all personal being 
and return into the universe, new human beings take their place, 
and thus the process goes on for ever. The Christian idea of 
submission and obedience to God and His law is called by the 
new system and unbearable and slavish position; man must be his 
own master, and he should conduct himself according to the 
divine qualities in him which differ with blood and race. These 
are a few ideas of the new “religious” system. 


Various Points on Liturgical Matters 


Question: (1) Is it proper to sing a hymn in honor of the Blessed Vir- 
gin or other Saints immediately after the Divine Praises at Benediction? 

(2) Is there any regulation as to flowers on the altar? 

(3) Is it permissible to have ordinary vigil lights in varicolored cups 
burning on the altar at Mass, Benediction or any other time? 

(4) Is it advisable to have the church devotions such that non-Catho- 
lics present at them remark: “It was all to Mary’’? 

(5) If a priest because of infirmity has permission from the Holy See 
to say Mass sitting down, why is he only allowed to have present at 
Mass a server or necessary attendant? Many persons might be able to 
hear the Mass on weekdays, when they could not hear another Mass. 
There should be no question of scandal when the priest’s infirmity is 
known, and also the fact that he has permission from the Holy See. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) After the Divine Praises have been recited, the 
Blessed Sacrament is put into the tabernacle, and after this any 
approved hymn in Latin or in the vernacular may be sung. 

(2) Flowers natural or artificial may be used to decorate the 
altar. They should be removed during the penitential seasons 
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when the Mass or Office of the season is said. An exception is 
made on the Third Sunday in Advent, the Fourth Sunday in 
Lent, Holy Thursday, Holy Saturday, the Vigil of Christmas and 
the Feast of the Holy Innocents, when the altars may be adorned 
with flowers. At Requiem Masses the flowers should be removed 
from the altar where the Mass is said (Wuest-Mullaney, ‘“‘Matters 
Liturgical,” n. 75). In 1932 the Cardinal Vicar of Rome forbade 
the use of artificial flowers in his diocese. 

(3) Concerning vigil lights placed on the altar, it is certain 
that they should not be there during Mass. The regulations of 
the rubrics prescribe what should be on the altar (crucifix, 
candles), and what may be there for ornamentation (flowers, 
plants, relics), and nothing else is permitted. A Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, June 20, 1899 (‘‘Decreta Authen- 
tica,”’ n. 4035), explicitly forbade oil lamps on the altar during 
Mass. At Benediction and at other times the vigil lights may 
perhaps be permitted as decorations of the altar. We say per- 
haps, because many vigil lights do not contain liturgical lighting 
material. Olive oil and beeswax are the only approved lights in 
the liturgy of the Church. 

(4) It is not desirable to have non-Catholics attend divine 
services in our churches. The law of the Church says that bap- 
tized non-Catholics are excluded from active participation, be- 
cause they are excommunicated; and every excommunicated 
person is deprived of the right to assist at the divine services 
(Canon 2259, § 1) but may assist at sermons. Their passive as- 
sistance at divine services may be tolerated. Prudence and 
charity demand that the priest when speaking in church keep in 
mind the fact that often some non-Catholics are present, and he 
should avoid any remark about other denominations and beliefs 
that could give offense. Our own religious teaching, provided it 
be free from faulty exaggerations and misrepresentations, should 
not be modified to suit those not of our Faith. 

(5) There can be no general rule on what is permitted to a 
priest who is afflicted with some infirmity for reason of which he 
cannot say Mass except by permission of the Holy See—whether 
it is blindness, or partial paralysis (one arm or hand), or inability 
to stand, or any defect which makes the observance of the sacred 
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rites of Holy Mass in their entirety impossible. The Indult 
given to each one has to be considered to know what is permitted. 
In several Indults reported in the official collection of Decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites in reference to paralysis of one 
arm or hand, it states that the priest is not allowed to say Mass 
publicly, and that he must have another priest assisting him. 
STANISLAUS Woyrwonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Communications from Our Readers 


Comforting the Sick! 


Rev. Editors: 

From the pulpit Father X most eloquently expounded to the parish- 
ioners that sickness is a cross decreed by God for the chosen ones, a 
crucible of love, etc., etc. It was well that in the Divine Presence he 
should speak as a true priest, and so also counterbalance in the opinion of 
the pastor, who was also present, the widely current commentary that he 
was the life of any party and at golf could shoot in the eighties. 

But somehow in the sick room it was a different story. After a faint 
attempt at psychiatry, Father X relapsed into the parlance of party and 
golf companions—that is, stale jokes. 

Yet, if ever there was call for priestly dignity and sincerity, it should 
be in comforting the sick and making them realize, as duly they should 
assume, that sickness is a cross—that Christ is so near them with arms 
outstretched to embrace them, that they are already cast in His Shadow, 
which necessarily is in the form of a cross. 

And surely God is there present. For without much stretch of the 
imagination we may conceive the sick room as truly His laboratory. The 
bed, so to speak, is a test tube, the physical body the original substance; 
the pain and suffering are graces which, acting as reagents, transform us 
into real members of the Mystical Body, making the human more divine. 

But in the absence of the pastor and the Blessed Sacrament, the under- 
current comes to the surface; Father X’s attempts at comfort are dis- 
appointing to the sick and pardonable only as impromptu. The wise 
counsel given at the seminary that we must read daily the spiritual 
authors for a more fruitful ministry, had been forgotten or drowned in 
the din of social parties. While a regrettable descent from the noble 
heights of priestly dignity, his condition is not beyond remedy if he would 
but read daily short passages from the authors who know how to bring 
joy to the souls of those afflicted with even the greatest pain or sorrow, 
thus following so closely in the footsteps of Jesus Himself. 

During a recent stay in a hospital I was shocked by the comment of a 
fellow-patient, who expressed the wish that Father X would not come to 
see him—he annoyed and tired him so much with his jokes, at which only 
himself could laugh so loudly! The very next day I heard the same loud, 
hollow laughter from the same Father X at the nurses’ desk, and could 
not but agree with my fellow-patient, as well as with the saying of a 
former teacher “that empty barrels make most noise.” 

Were we too sick to appreciate a good joke, or was Father X himself 
right when he so conducted himself in the sick room? 
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Father X, when we are well enough, we shall go to hear real jokes or 
enjoy parties, but until then please help us to realize better that our ill- 
ness is a mark of God’s love, however we, diminutive members of the 
Mystical Body, may ache with pain. Both you and we shall be the better 
for it, I think. 

HENRI GOUDREAI!, §.S.J. 


‘*The Case for Chastity”’ 


Rev. Editors: 

Doubtless many of the readersof the HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
have already seen that splendid article, ““The Case for Chastity,” in the 
August Readers’ Digest. It is written by an experienced mother of four 
children. Nothing could be more pertinent to our times. It would 
seem that every principal of a college for girls, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic, should procure reprints of this article and distribute them 
among all students. If our young girls and women were informed on 
the questions discussed in this article, they would be mighty less likely 
to fall into the sins and abuses so notoriously common now, especially in 
non-sectarian schools. It is largely a question of information; and if our 
young people could be properly instructed instead of being left in the 
dark, venereal diseases, abortions, and kindred miseries would be far 
fewer than they are. These pamphlets can be procured in quantities 
for as low as a cent and a half apiece. Are not the purity and virtue of 
our young people worth that? 


A SUBSCRIBER. 








Homiletic Part 
Catechetical Instructions for the Month of December 
By C. C. MaRTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


Loving Worship 


“Thou shalt fill me with joy by the vision of Thy face’”’ (Ps. xv. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Our duty to worship and serve God is also the basis of all the other 
Commandments. 

(2) God wants us to love worshipping Him. 

(3) Fear is a pagan, not a Christian, motive. 

(4) Morose forms of Christianity are an insult to God. 

(5) Two main classes of ‘‘God-less” people. 

(6) The first class find the universe chaotic and brutal—governed by 
blind “‘force,”” which ts exactly what God never employs against the 
free will of even disobedient man. 

(7) The other class consists of atrophied unfortunates who, immured in 
the prison of this world, have never come to know God. 

(8) How grateful we should be to God for not only inviting but also com- 
manding us to worship Him, thus anticipating our own eventual 
and inevitable decision when we learn to know Him as He is! 


Commandments are commandments, notsuggestions, recommendations, 
hints of what might be suitable. God is absolutely paramount. The 
Offertory Prayer makes us base our whole petition for mercy upon our 
“humility,” our affinity with the earth, the clay (dumus): ‘‘He re- 
membereth that we are but dust” (Ps. cii. 14). We acknowledge that 
no supplication, based on merits of our own, is to hand; we can supply 
no such thing. We owe the whole of our being to God, and are de- 
pendent on Him in our very essence. We have then the strict duty of 
expressing this fact, and to every duty corresponds the Will of God; 
He wills that we should be such as to have that duty. When the duty 
is absolute, so is that Will. And God’s Will is conveyed to us in the 
shape of aCommandment; where the Will is absolute, it is conveyed in 
the shape of a Commandment admitting of no exception or modification. 
Therefore, under every further Commandment lies this first—that we 
should worship the Lord our God, and that to Him only should we give 
a “service” that is total, and therefore unlike any other kind of service 
that we should render to a man, for example, who has a claim on us. 


God Wants Us to Love Worshipping Him 


This may sound austere, and in fact isso. It is uncompromising. It 
is precisely what would engender, in a proud man, the spirit of revolt: 
“T will not serve!’ Therefore, the fulfillment of this Commandment 
depends on an antecedent moral disposition, and both the Scriptures in 
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general and the Liturgy of this Sunday in particular make it clear that 
God wants us to Jove worshipping Him—“‘to enter His courts with joy” 
(Ps. xlix), to find that we are unhappy if mot serving Him. 

The Introit quotes Isaias as saying: ““The Lord shall make the glory of 
His voice heard in the gladness of your hearts.’”’ The Alleluia Versicle 
appropriately insists that “I was glad at what they said tome. ‘We will 
go in to the House of the Lord!’”” The Communion calls out to Jeru- 
salem—all the Holy City—to stand on the tiptoe of happy expectation 
that she may see the joyousness that is to come to her from God. The 
Epistle transfers this joyousness to the Christian people: true, the direct 
exhortation being given by the Apostle is ‘“‘one-minded-ness.” But in 
view of what are we to be thus one-minded? That we may also have 
but one mouth, one voice, for the honoring of God our Father. 

And we who were pagans should be more eager even than the Chosen 
People to honor God. For Christ made Himself the servant of the Jew 
in view of promises made long ago by God, promises therefore that had 
to be kept if God were to reveal Himself as faithful; but to us He has 
shown Himself a minister wholly of mercy, and in our case it is not a 
promise that is being accurately kept, but a grace that is freely given. 
Therefore, as St. Paul shows in a whole series of quotations, our ‘‘reac- 
tion” is to be altogether one of gratitude, praise-giving, and hope. He 
concludes: ‘“‘May then the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
your believing, so that you may abound in hope and in the power of 
the Holy Ghost.” Joy, peace, hope, power! What positive character- 
istics of the Christian service! What gifts from God to our “‘humility’’! 


Fear Is a Pagan, Not a Christian, Motive 


Exactly the opposite picture was painted by Lucretius when he con- 
templated what he felt the pagan religious world to have been. “In 
the days when human life lay foully on the earth for all to see, crushed 
beneath Religion’s heavy hand—Religion showing its head from the 
realms of heaven and with horrible scowl lowering down on mortals,” 
then came the man, Epicurus, who should set the nations free. Lucre- 
tius, according to his temperament, exaggerated a good deal, though for 
my part I have always thought that the tradition that he went mad and 
committed suicide may find a good deal of confirmatory evidence in his 
ecstatic yet despairing poem. 

And, after all, there have been morose forms of Christianity that have 
made the lives of whole communities quite miserable; God has been ex- 
hibited almost as a cat ever on the look-out to pounce upon and play 
with the wretched mouse; His law has been displayed as practically 
summed up in the formula that ‘‘whatever you want to do, you mustn’t.” 
I have actually known not a few retreats in schools, which the boys felt 
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really to have come to an end when the thrilling talk on hell (to which 
everyone looked forward) had been given. Hell is a dogma, nor dare we 
omit it. But it is not the Christian center of gravity, nor the hub or 
focus of our Faith. 

Would that we could make all men realize that the Vision of God’s 
Beauty is what alone can “‘fill us with joy’! ‘In Thy presence, before 
Thy Face, is the fullness of joy,’”’ is St. Jerome’s version and the most 


familiar one to English-speaking people. 


Two Main Classes of the God-less 


There are two main sorts of persons who are ‘‘without God in the 
world’’; the one is anxious, the other complacent and unaware of any lack. 

The former class is really appalled by the impossibility of detecting 
an order in—one might say, any excuse for—this chaotic, interiorly 
antagonistic, precarious, and truly brutal universe. It is this realiza- 
tion of chaos that has been responsible for all those modern experiments 
which really, by now, have revealed themselves as being mere variations 
on the theme of ‘‘force,’’ which is exactly what God, however absolute 
His commandments, never uses as against that will whose freedom is | 
also His creation. Such souls, then, tortured by their sense of futility— 
like Tristan coming out of the night of non-knowledge and going into 
the further night of ‘“‘Ur-Vergessen,” the absolute forgetfulness even of 
his hour of death-bearing passion—are accustomed either to despair, or 
to stifle their wits with ‘‘earthly things” (Postcommunion), or to try 
every experiment other than God, until finally, we may hope, they dis- 
cover that the key to the mystery was all the while ready to their hand— 
that is, God and His Commandments. 

The other class of ‘‘God-less’” men (by which I do not mean, e.g., 
the Russian anti-God man or the “‘militant atheist’’) is a far more serious 
proposition, because he is, as I said, unconscious of any lack. As a 
boy I was very shortsighted, but did not know it. When I could not 
field a ball at cricket (because I did not see it) whereas everyone else ; 
could, I simply regarded myself as hopelessly clumsy. One day, as a 
joke, I put on someone else’s glasses. A new world, of which I had had 
no idea that it existed, was revealed to me. I could not literally be- 
lieve my eyes. The question is, how to put the Christian eyesight into 
those who have no sense that anything is the matter with their own. 


| 
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The Atrophied, Shrunken Men of the World 


How can we help such people, who neither know God nor think of 
serving Him—how can we make them see that they are atrophied, 
shrunken men living in a prison of a world? They look very often, and 
indeed feel, so perfectly contented with leading what they actually call 
a “‘full’’ life. They are not “shackled” by conventions, restrictions, 
dogmas, or moralrules. As one such young man (I may add, a Catholic) 
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said to me in so many words: ‘‘I don’t want to know too much about my 
religion; it might interfere with me!” 

And yet, there they are, living in a shut universe, unable to go beyond 
the “flaming confines of this world” (flammantia menia mundi), to 
quote Lucretius once more: in their minute-to-minute life, they have 
no concept of the calm of eternity; in the terribly limited life of any 
man, apart from God there is no sense of the Infinite. When a man, 
in his saner moments, is horrified at his ignorance, his weakness, and at 
the evil that is around him and alas! within him, what should not be his 
relief if he can lean back upon the all-wisdom, all-power, and all-good- 
ness of God! And what must be his complete bewilderment if he can- 
not! Are we then astonished when we see how resourceless within 
themselves the modern unbelievers are? ‘‘Where shall we go, what 
shall we do, to-night?’ Distraction from themselves they must have 
at all costs to fill up the emptiness of their lives! But as one grows 
older or sick, that is no more any good. 


The Glorious Privilege of Worship 


Ought we not therefore to be grateful that God has not only allowed 
and invited us, but even commanded us, to “‘worship” him—to put Him 
in the forefront of any consideration, as leading up to a choice that shall 
eventually and inevitably be our own when we come to know Him as 
He is? Herein, maybe, the Catholic will be severing himself from 
“the world.” Take one example. If a man cuts out from life all spirit- 
ual considerations, is it in practice any use talking as we do to him about 
the disastrousness of contraception? No. If he does not understand 
God, he will not understand nature, and he will fall back upon oppor- 
tunisms, sentimentalisms, individual cases, and allow both the present 
and the future of his fellow-men to go by the board. We pray then that 
we—we who, if we choose, can be “‘filled full with spiritual food’’—may 
learn to ‘“‘look down on earthly things’’ (Postcommunion), not because 
we think that they are bad (nothing of God’s creation is), but because 
we have laid hold on something ‘“‘heavenly,” and ‘‘love”’ it, and so ‘‘look 
down” on those earthly things, still loving them, but from a superior 
attitude where we are in love with something far better still. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Idols and the Perfect Image 


“‘And God created man to His own image; to the image of God He created 
Him. Male and female He created them’ (Gen., i. 27). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Many to-day try to serve others besides God. 
(2) Itis doubtful if any pagan ever really worshipped the actual image, 
(3) Use and misuse of images. 
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(4) All created things are to some extent ‘‘in God’s image.” 

(5) The Lesson of to-day pictures Our Lady as the perfect image of 
God’s original “idea.” 

(6) Our Lady was no “‘after-thought” in the plan of creation. 

(7) A world with no Brother-Christ and no Mother Mary would be 
almost unthinkable. 

(8) Mary’s relation to Christ and to us. 


The opposite of “‘serving God only”’ is trying to serve others besides 
Him, which Our Lord tells us is impossible. Nevertheless, many try 
to do it. In the Scriptures, this “worship” of other gods save God is al- 
ways described as the worship of “‘false’’ gods, and is normally associated 
with the worship of ‘‘graven images,” which “‘have eyes and see not, ears 
and hear not,” and so forth. The worship of “images” was therefore 
associated with paganism. But Catholics use “images” and perform 
gestures of homage in their presence. We have even famous “‘images’’ 
or pictures, like that of Our Lady of Good Counsel, to which special 
homage is paid. Protestants, therefore, not without an exterior excuse, 
used to accuse us of ‘“‘worshipping images” as such. When further, fol- 
lowing ancient texts, we ran the ‘‘first’’ and the “‘second’’ Command- 
ments together, and then proceeded to cut out the part which alluded to 
images, we were again (should you be surprised?) accused by Protestants 
of deliberately cutting out a whole Commandment in order to justify our 
illegitimate behavior. 


Actual Image Never Worshipped Even by Pagans 


Iam myself very doubtful if anyone, however pagan, really worshipped 
the actual mage; the Egyptians or Mesopotamians, who mattered most 
to the Hebrews (the nearer Asiatics hardly used images, but symbols like 
poles or stones), certainly did not. They regarded a special stone, stake, 
or “‘graven image’’ as somehow having a god inside it, or more usually 
enveloping it, or as specially dear to a god; but I should be very sur- 
prised to find that anyone ever, historically, regarded even a fetish as 
God. The reason why Moses and the various protagonists of the wor- 
ship of the One True God would have nothing to do with images was be- 
cause on the whole the use of them facilitated the relapse of the Chosen 
People into materialism, and into an identity of idea and practice with 
the pagan nations around them. Thus, the brazen bull was on the whole 
a very bad “image” of Yahweh.! 

1 May we express a personal opinion? We would like to see images or pictures of 
the Blessed Trinity prohibited. The Eternal Father is essentially “the Invisible’’; 
the only true image of God the Invisible is Jesus Christ. We agree that when there 
was a living medieval or even baroque art, the effect might not be intolerable. But 
our commercial art can make none but revolting effigies of this Mystery. We re- 
member one in Rhodesia almost certain to mislead the simple natives in whose church 
it was. Nor can a dove ever be effectively represented in plaster or even stone— 
or embroidery; nor, to our mind, can a heart. When “‘realistically’’ portrayed, the 


latter is disgusting; and I think that there is a ban upon the Sacred Heart’s being 
represented apart from the entire figure of Our Lord. 
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And even for ourselves, we freely acknowledge that everything which 
involves a material coefficient can cause us to tend towards the mechani- 
cal—even Sacraments can. But authority is constantly warning and 
protecting us against “superstition”—that is, in this case, attributing 
powers to that which as such has no power. 


All Created Things Are to Some Extent ‘‘in God’s Likeness”’ 


The Church has always condemned idolatry at the one extreme, icono- 
clasm atthe other. And herein she imitates the Creator, who, when mak- 
ing anything, could not but make that which was, to some extent, “‘in His 
image, in His likeness’—man, supremely so, because till man was 
reached in the hierarchy of creation there was no spiritual soul. We 
are not here considering the Angels. 

It is, then, better to venerate all created things, because they are 
God’s image, than to scorn them as being nothing but His image. We 
are certainly right in seeing that they are ‘‘good,’”’ because as He made 
them God saw that for Himself; our only danger would be to think that 
they are ‘‘good enough” and to substitute them for Him. If we do that, 
the image changes forthwith into an idol. St. Paul expands this idea, 
and describes the sins of avarice and lust as a ‘‘service of idols’’ (idolorum 
servitus). The Book of Wisdom seems almost ready to forgive those who 
thought that created things were gods, so strong and beautiful were they; 
but it recaptures itself and says that they were, for all that, inexcusable, 
and so does St. Paul. A very little activity of the human mind suffices 
to make the distinction between the image and the idol; and then it be- 
comes a matter for the will—as to which we shall serve. 


Our Lady as the Perfect Image of God’s ‘‘Idea’’ 


Now, it is that same Book of Wisdom which the Church loves to use 
when describing the immaculate loveliness of Our Lady.? What is ac- 
curately true of the Eternal Wisdom and the Word, God’s perfect self- 
imaging, is applied to Our Lady. It is a matter of application, and so 
each sentence of the rapturous passages in the Older Testament cannot 
be adduced as a proof, strictly speaking, of anything about her. But 
once we know that Our Lady was conceived immaculate, we see also that 
she never swerved from the idea of her formed by God in His eternity. 
We have all of us defaced by sin that original ‘idea’ of us that God en- 
tertained and still entertains,* and we require to be restored to it. But 
this restoration was never necessary for Our Lady. She is exactly what 
she was when God conceived the whole vision of Creation. He was in 
full possession of her ‘‘at the beginning of His ways, before He made any- 


2 We leave over till Christmas Day the description of the Eternal Son as a re- 
fulgence and ‘‘image’’ of God. 

3 When speaking of eternal things, we have to spread them out into past, present 
and future; that is not our fault, nor will anyone mistake us, 
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thing, from the very beginning. From eternity was I planned...before 
the earth was made. When as yet even the Abyss was not, yet was I 
already conceived.... When He was establishing the heavens, there was I 
...there with Him was I, putting all things together ”’ (Epistle). 


Mary’s Place in the Divine Plan 


We repeat, we are not pressing these sentences as if they were directly 
true of Our Lady, as they are of the Eternal Son of God. But we say 
(1) that God, in eternity, conceived and willed the world; (2) that an 
item, a constructive element therein, was Mary—she was no “after- 
thought”; and (3) that she never deviated from God’s eternal ‘‘idea”’ 
of her, that her human life was the perfect outward image of that thought, 
and the thought itself was, and remained, the perfect image of God in so 
far as He willed to express His infinite perfection in His handmaiden. 
We are not intending to put forward at this point the opinion (though it 
is legitimate and dear to us) that God always willed that there should be 
an Incarnation and so an Immaculate Mother of God, whether or no the 
world should sin. If we start from the idea—which appears to be true— 
that God willed the maximum communion to subsist between Himself 
and His creation, that it should become a maximum “‘pleroma,’’ then it 
seems strange to picture an innocent world in which there should be no 
Brother-Christ of ours, nor any Body of Christ with which we might be- 
come incorporate and thus co-corporate with one another—no Blessed 
Sacrament, nor anyone with whom all men might share the loving rela- 
tionship of Motherhood. 

In any case, what we are saying is that Mary, conceived immaculate 
and never having sullied her soul by actual sin, full of grace from the 
outset and until the end, was throughout, within her created limits, the 
perfect image of God, that is, of His “idea” that in eternity He conceived 
of her. 


Mary’s Relation to Christ and to Us 


We see then in Mary the complete ‘‘full-fillment” of God’s will, that 
is, of His Law, and emphatically of His Love. And of His love for us, 
for Mary was not conceived in isolation, just as the Incarnation was not. 
“Qui propter nos homines’’—Christ for us, and Mary for Christ. 

This thought will supply us with a point for a later Instruction, which 
will deal with the fulfillment of God’s Will. Precisely in proportion as 
we fulfill God’s Will and Law, we shall serve Himself indeed, but Him- 
self in our fellow-men. ‘‘Venerunt mihi omnia bona pariter cum ea” 
(Wis., vii. 11). In proportion as we love and serve God, we shall be in- 
evitably, but also of course by deliberate choice, distributing those good 
things which He gives us. God gives us grace that we may wish to know, 


*See Fourth Sunday of Advent. 
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to love, and to serve. When we do know, love and serve, He gives us 
more gifts. What He gives us, that we in our turn give; and from what 
we give, those to whom we give it begin to give back to God, from whom 
and unto whom are all things. 


Third Sunday of Advent 


Atheism, Apostasy—and Their Causes \ 


“ ‘How long halt ye between two sides? If the Lord be God, follow Him: 
but if Baal—then follow him!’ And the people answered him not one 
word’’ (III Kings, xviii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) There are few convinced atheists to-day but hosts of “practical” 
atheists. 
(2) Is it due to a failure in the “dynamic” of the Church that religion 
has lost all interest for the mass of the people? 
(3) Apostasy is the result of a de-formation of the Catholic mind, when 
the development of its faculties has gone on in all matters except in 
the matter of religion. 
(4) Merely intellectual teaching of religion will not ‘‘save the faith’’ of 
the people. 
(5) Christ emphasizes love, not duty, as the basis of worship. ‘ 
(6) We must endear the Commandments to the people. , 
(7) Conversions are easier than reclamations. 


This text, together with Our Lord’s declaration that we cannot serve 
both God and Mammon, is the classical assertion that, where God is con- 
cerned, there cannot be options. ‘Quis ut Deus?”’ (Who can compare 
with God ?), asks the very name of St. Michael. Nil simile aut secundum. 

Now, it is clear that no one to-day, among ‘“‘civilized” (or, shall we 
say, sophisticated) peoples, is at all likely to worship consciously and 
by intellectual conviction two (or more) Gods. The tragedy rather is 
that men are so vaguely convinced about the existence of any God that 
they do not really mind about His One-ness, and so attach but little if 
any meaning to the words: ‘‘Him omly shalt thou serve.’’ Perhaps we 
may be more anxious about their failure to “mind,” “care about,” 
or be “interested in’ what they vaguely acknowledge as ‘‘no doubt 
true,” than about the poverty of their intellectual and even emotional 
grasp of the truth in general. 


Loss of ‘‘Interest’’ in Religion 


To the first Christians, for example, the overwhelming sense of being 
“predestined,” ‘called,’ ‘‘redeemed,”’ “‘chosen out of the world,’”’ was 
such that it swayed the whole of their lives, and went on doing so even 
when it involved their death. There are not, in reality, very many con- 
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vinced atheists; but there are very many “practical’’ ones indeed, and 
this seems due to a failure in the dynamic of the Church—she does not 
astonish nor amaze, she does not “interest.’’ Men once were passion- 
ately inierested in doctrines about the Trinity and the Incarnation, about 
Original Sin and Grace. They even went to war using these topics as 
slogans. About what are people mainly interested now? Heaven knows. 
The cinema? Money? If so, this may be because of the failure of 
modern education. I think that, if their minds were better illuminated 
and trained, their wills would be far more active. 

The Liturgy seems to implement this idea. It alludes (in the Collect) 
to the ‘‘darkness” of our minds; it asks that they may be illuminated 
by God’s gracious Advent; it even asks Him to “accommodate His ear”’ 
to our prayers, as though (to speak naively) we are so very unlikely to 
say anything sensible that even God can hardly be expected to under- 
stand it without a lot of self-adaptation to our way of talking! 

In the Gospel, we find the Pharisees really anxious to know (we need 
not assume that they were all of them hypocrites all the time), and 
questioning the Baptist as hard as they could. We remember that Our 
Lord Himself, much later on, questioned these same inguirers: ‘“What 
think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He?” “‘David’s.”” “‘Why then doth 
David call Him Lord?” And similarly He questioned His own Apostles: 
“Who do men say that Iam?” Nor did He cease till He had got the 
right answer. He was plucking at their intelligences, setting enigmas, 
wishing to know not only what the Apostles thought about Him, but 
what people at large did. He could trust to getting am answer, because 
they were all fiercely interested in these problems, unlike Pilate who, 
pessimistically (or just Roman-wise incurious), asked: ‘‘ ‘What is 
Truth?’ And he did not wait for an answer.” 


Apostasy the Result of Deformation of Catholic Mind 


Studying apostates, I have sometimes felt that there was nothing 
human to be done for them, because, even if they produced a definite 
“difficulty,” this was symptomatic and not the root of the evil. The 
root of the evil was a slow de-formation of the Catholic mind in them, 
which had begun years ago, and indeed long before they were aware that 
it was going on. This was due to their Catholic intellectual instruction 
having ceased (if it really ever began) long before their general intellec- 
tual development ceased. If such men said they were not “‘sure’’ about 
God, and if one did one’s best to explain the Catholic theology of God, 
they were apt to answer: ‘That might have meant something to me 
once upon a time, but I don’t think in that way any more.’”’ On the other 
hand, when a thoroughly vague-minded man comes up for instruction, 
he takes to a clear philosophy of God, so it seems to me, very readily. 
An air-force officer, under instruction, once said to me: “I expected you 
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to tell me about incense or the Virgin Mary, and here you are tearing 
veil after veil off what I thought no one could know about.” 

This man seemed to indicate that the human mind wants to know truth 
clearly, and, if it has not been confused, starved or disgusted, is glad 
when it gets more knowledge of the truth than it had before, even though 
it has been left to lie quite fallow. But if a child does learn how to recite 
much about God, understanding it up to the limit of the development of 
its faculties, and if that development never goes on in matters of re- 
ligion but does in regard to everything else, the mind develops a distaste 
for what it feels it knew once but has outgrown; or the old knowledge 
becomes spectral, while the new seems alone substantial. 


Moral Aspect of Belief 


There is then the purely intellectual aspect of this matter; but there 
is also the moral or sentimental one—the condition of the will. We 
definitely do not believe, for example, that courses in apologetic, by 
themselves, are going to ‘‘save the faith” of our children and adolescents; 
indeed, a sharp pupil will probably feel that any argument is a challenge, 
and will be much cleverer at thinking out rebuttals than at assimilating 
and accepting what professes to ‘‘prove’’ the “‘true doctrine.”’ We have 
often illustrated this by that large number of boys and girls who leave 
our schools, who have been able to answer all the questions about Mass 
quite correctly, but who at once or very soon go no more to Mass. They 
had not come to love—maybe, they had not been helped to love—that of 
which they learnt. And after all, knowing about Mass or about God is 
not the same as knowing Mass or God. 


Duty and Love in Worship 


We can repeat as often as we will that it is a duty to serve God and to 
subordinate everything else to Him; and, in these days of pampering 
children and never expecting them to learn anything if it is not ‘“‘made 
interesting” for them, we may perhaps think that not enough stress, in 
any department, is laid upon duty and its attendant discipline. The 
fact remains that Our Lord does base everything on Jove, to the extent 
of quoting the First Commandment in its other form: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God .. .”’ and what follows. Even in secular matters 
we hear people say: ‘This is a duty I am proud to fulfill; this is a serv- 
ice I am glad to render!’’ And it is not good physchology to suppose 
that growing human creatures can “support the Invisible as if they saw 
Him’’—that is, as if He were as easy to cope with as are the thousand 
things that they touch, taste and see. In fact, we might ask: “Why 
else the Incarnation?’’ Aristotle himself said, rather sardonically: ‘‘A 
man could not continuously endure what was painful—no, not the Good 
itself, were it painful to him!” “Painful,” I think, means rather what 
irks than what gives active pain. And if religious education has been 
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wholly irksome, naturally the pupil will turn away from the wearisome 
subjects to others which are more interesting. 


Endearing the Commandments to the People 


It may be said that this is scarcely a sermon at all, but a lecture. I 
do not suppose that any priest will dream of preaching any of these 
pages just as they are written! But the thought how best to teach the 
Commandments, and to endear them, and to set them to work throughout 
a life, is continuous in what we have written. 

And indeed, when the soul has learnt to think first, naturally, and 
lovingly of God, it will spontaneously address itself to human problems 
in a way in which others will not. Such a man will not think first of 
money, and how to make as much of it as possible, and be (‘‘of course’’) 
swayed by that in his decisions. We may almost generalize, and say that 
the average man, approaching contraception or divorce without any 
spiritual contents in his mind (neither God nor the future life), prac- 
tically cannot come to a right conclusion. The best “‘arguments”’ are 
always more nearly the metaphysical ones, which are precisely what the 
average man cannot assimilate; they seem to him “up in the air” and 
not to tolerate the touchstone of real life. 


Conversions and Reclamations 


On the other hand, we have known those whose whole life is self- 
sacrificial, who really work all the time and as hard as they can for the 
material betterment of the ‘‘community,’’ but underneath possess no 
philosophy at all. God is helping them; Christ is taking their work as 
done to Himself. But how infinitely more powerful the inspiration, how 
more steely the endurance, how yet more heroic the self-sacrifice if God, 
the Soul, Right and Wrong, and the Kingdom be understood by them! 
And, I repeat, it is quite probable that these are just what such workers, 
becoming jaded, are unconsciously hungering and thirsting for. How 
much of such unconscious hunger and thirst have we amongst us! With 
what acuteness should we detect it, and with what sympathy minister to 
it! And how far, far harder will be our task, should we try merely to re- 
store the ruined palate of those who had “‘tasted and seen that the Lord 
was sweet,” but, by their fault or ours, had lost their taste for Him. 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 
Adoration through Service 


““My servants shall sing for joy’’ (Is., Ixv. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Service as the immediate consequence of worship. 
(2) Priests as ‘‘servants of Christ’’—faithful stewardship. 
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(3) The Baptist as an example of service. 

(4) Adoration must be innermost in all our ‘‘busy-ness’’; mere hustle and 
fuss not true service. 

(5) Service of God flows over necessarily into service of fellow-men. 

(6) Faithful service, genuine worship. 


We have spoken of the words, “Him only shalt thou serve,” as the 
immediate consequence of our professing to worship God at all. Now we 
wish to insist on the injunction that “Him only shalt thou serve.” 

The Epistle forthwith helps us: ‘‘Let a man so reckon of us as servants 
of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of God.” Priests, at any rate 
(and in this neighborhood of the Ember Days we are thinking especially 
of those young men who are about to be priests and perhaps are being 
ordained this very Sunday), are essentially servants, even though they 
also have a certain authority; they hand out, in Christ’s name and per- 
son, the treasures that are under their delegated control. St. Paul goes 
on: ‘‘Now here [that is, in ordinary life, wherever such persons as ser- 
vants or stewards exist] it is [at the very least, first and foremost, he 
implies] demanded of a steward that he be faithzul.”” St. Paul goes on to 
recognize that he has been criticized; well, he disregards this criticism, 
provided that God, whom alone he is serving, has nothing to allege 
against him. God may have plenty, although Paul is conscious of noth- 
ing against himself. Anyway, even if he be not conscious of anything, 
that does not prove that he has not fallen short in his service, been un- 
faithful. But that is a matter which God alone, who is his Master in 
his apostolate, can and shall decide. However, this passage about 
criticism is not quite to our point. 


The Baptist’s Example 


Let us go on to the Gospel. John the Baptist is seen as a servant with 
much hard work to do, and demanding a great deal from others. Ina 
sense, he has to do first all that he demands of those others, because he 
has to change their hearts and wills until they are ready to do it. He 
cries that a path for the Lord’s Advent must be prepared; His road must 
be made straight; ravines must be filled up; mountains and steep places 
must be levelled; what is crooked must be straightened; what is rough 
made smooth.! 


Various Forms of Service 


Now, we ought first to say that God deserves our constant worship 
for what He is, and we should pay it before even we reflect on what He 
does, or means to do, or wishes to be done. Innumerable pure spirits 
“stand before Him day and night,” and their praise is their service. 


1 It is interesting to know that something of this sort had to be done in our age 
for the visit of the German Emperor to Palestine. Probably to-day road-making is 
one of the gravest preoccupations of those engaged in developing that much-harassed 
country. 
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Priests saying their Office are serving Him, as much as when they visit 
the sick or the poor, though they may not always feel as though they 
were, and may almost resent the time that is thus taken up. Poor 
Clares and Carmelites are, most emphatically, serving Him in their 
appointed way, though ‘‘philanthropy” is not what the majority would 
detect in them. St. John of the Cross said that he did not as a rule 
remember individuals at all; if he did, he knew that this must be be- 
cause God wanted him to, wanted him to pray for them, and intended to 
grant his prayer. But most of the time, I think, the little Saint was so 
absorbed in his contemplation of the Trinity that he forgot most of 
limited things, and St. Teresa had to look after him not a little. She 
said: ‘If I have hold of him by one hand, God certainly has by the 
other.” And really one might without irreverence invert the proposi- 
tion, and say that, since God had so firmly hold of him on the one side, 
Teresa had to give him a tug or two in the this-world direction. Not 
that St. John lacked his Spanish causticality. Once, when he was very 
ill, they asked him what he would most wish for. They expected some 
sublimity, but the Saint answered: ‘‘Asparagus.” They say that by a 
miracle a bundle of it appeared. But such a miracle is not half so inter- 
esting as the balance in the Saint between common sense and mysticism ; 
between what he certainly liked and what he supremely loved. In all 
of it, he was serving and praising God. 

My point here is simply that we must never allow ourselves to be de- 
luded by activity or activities, let alone by hustle and fuss, multiplicity 
and “having no time for anything.” God was not in the whirlwind: 
“In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.”’ To adore is the 
supreme ‘“‘service,”’ and must be an innermost in all our “‘busy-ness.”’ 


Service the Corollary of Worship 


Having said this, we can proceed more safely. The Commandment 
is, even in its shape, of the highest interest. It really means this: ‘It 
is Yahweh whom thou shalt worship, and (so) it is He, and He only, 
whom thou shalt serve.’”’ Worship has as immediate and taken-for- 
granted consequence service. And given our human nature, anything 
that we do—and certainly service—will have its outward coefficient. I 
do not deny that even this might be consummated in the exterior cultus 
of God—singing, kneeling, dancing, and above all sacrifice. It might 
be, and indeed would be, were I the only man in the world, or were we 
each of us but a monad among many monads, as in a world populated 
exclusively by hermits. But our world is not like that. We are co- 
corporate with millions of other living men; nay, by a paradox, we are 
co-corporate in destiny with the whole host of the souls in Purgatory 
and in heaven. 

Worship, therefore, is inseparable from service. St. James goes even 
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so far as to declare that ‘‘religion clean and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their tribulation 
and to keep oneself unspotted from this world.’”’ It must, however, be 
emphasized that the Apostle declares this service of neighbor to be 
“pure religion,’ provided that one keeps oneself unspotted from this 
world. Priests who say Office will remember the insight of the Lessons 
from St. Gregory, which tell us to do good, but to take great care how 
we do it, and by no means (nequaquam) to do it for others to see (cum 
magna cautela teneatis). 

It remains that, when teaching the First Commandment, we have as 
soon as possible to translate ‘‘worship” into “‘service,’’ and ‘“‘service”’ 
into service of one’s fellow-men. The First Commandment is not sim- 
ply a philosophical consideration veering into a corresponding injunc- 
tion. It does not mean simply: “Your intelligence must admit that 
God exists; that God should therefore be worshipped—that is, given 
‘acts’ of adoration that are given to no one and nothing else. And that 
this ‘God’ is essentially one—there are not several ‘gods.’”’ It proceeds: 
‘Worship must be—and in fact is—service. But, by your very nature, 
you have to serve this service in regard also of your fellow-men, for God 
has made you such that you have todoso. Neglect them, and you mis- 
construe yourself. And if you misconstrue yourself, you are not 
even aiming at what God means you to be, and so are not ‘serving Him.’ ”’ 


Worship by Serving Fellow-Men 


We must serve by making it easier for our fellow-men to reach God 
and for God to reach them. Prepare His paths! When men tumble 
into depths of ignorance, we must fill up those chasms and bring them up 
to a point where they can know Him. When we find accumulated 
masses of prejudices, conceits, obstacles that block the view (‘‘sky- 
scrapers,” in fact), we must try gently to bring all that down, so that a 
man need not have to climb gasping over them, but may proceed at his 
proper pace over a reasonable road. When, as so often happeris, men 
have involved themselves in an “infinity of questions,’’ we must try to 
straighten out these tortuosities and bring them back to simplicity; 
when the Christian life seems terribly “‘rough,’”’ thorny, stony, we must 
not so much try to soften its difficulties away, as to show how men can 
and do—and we must be the first examples—‘“‘sing with joy’”’ along the 
jagged road that God’s servants nearly always must tread. Maybe, we 
shall not melt away the stones; but we shall toughen the feet of the 
mind which has to walk on them; and that comes to the same thing— 
or, rather, to a much better thing. But, to do all that, we shall havea 
lot of hard work—of faithful service, genuine worship. 
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Christmas Day 
Reaching God through Jesus Christ 


“God no man hath seen ever: the Sole-Begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath declared Him’’ (John, i. 18). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) We can see God only in Jesus Christ. 

(2) Worship as exemplified by Christ. 

(3) Christ’s whole life was sacrificial worship. 

(4) The Liturgy of to-day teaches us what is expected of the “redeemed.” 

(5) The work and ‘‘kind” of work we ought to do. Danger of our be- 
coming “‘religious busybodies.”’ 

(6) The core of Christian worship. 

(7) The plenitude of Christ indwelling in us. 

(8) Only by clinging to Christ can the Christian ‘‘fulfill” any of the 
Commandments. 


St. John is categoric. God has not been seen, nor can He ever be seen, 
by any human eye. But the Sole-Begotten Son, whose own existence is 
in God, He it is who has “related”’ God, told us all about Him, shown 
God to us. The Christian is not meant to reach God save through Christ; 
the divine invisibility of God is penetrated by us when we look upon 
Christ; the silences of God, or any word from God that has echoed in 
our world when spoken through prophet or the Law, are properly in- 
terpreted by Him alone who is the sole adequate Word. 

In Christ, therefore, we are to see what God means when He tells us to 
worship Him and to serve Him alone. Yes, we are to see it, precisely 
because, owing to the Incarnation and now this ‘‘New Birth,’ we are 
able to catch One, who is man as we are, thus worshipping and serving. 
Not an Archangel or a Seraph, who might bewilder us; not even some 
strange Saint, whose penances and ecstasies might almost, at times, re- 
pel us. The Liturgy is full of the great New Light that has shone out 
at Christmas on the world; yet, it speaks, in the Collect for the Mid- 
night Mass, of that Light’s ‘mysteries.’ The very Light is veiled 
so that our eyes may bear it the better; so far, the Light of the 
World seems little more than the flickering lantern in the cave of 
Bethlehem. 


Worship as Exemplified by Christ 


During the Infancy and Childhood, Our Lord served God by being an 
infant and a child. None the less, the time came when He proclaimed to 
His Mother and to St. Joseph that not even to them was He utterly be- 
holden; not they were paramount. They lost Him, and found Him in 
the Temple: ‘How was it that you sought Me? Did you not know that 
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I could not but be about My Father’s business?’”’ Or should we trans- 
late: ‘‘...in My Father’s house?” God was His Father, not Joseph; 
the Temple was His true ancestral home, not Nazareth. The blow was 
severe; they could not understand. But He made up for the severity 
of the words by the sweetness of tone and look, and for many long years 
He served God by being subject to them; served and worshipped God as 
carpenter and smith. 

That Our Lord prayed, we know well enough. He spent whole nights 
in prayer; and even after the exhausting day related by St. Mark (i. 23- 
34) He rose very early, while it was still dark, and went up to a lonely 
place in the mountain again to pray. Nor shall we forget Gethsemane 
nor the cries upon the Cross, nor yet His acts of gratitude: “I thank 
Thee, Father, that Thou hast revealed these things to little ones, and 
hast hidden them from the haughty of heart.’”” We shall find every kind of 
prayer prayed by Our Lord. Yet, His life was not one of contemplation 
alone, or even chiefly. Whatever He was doing was regarded by Him 
as service: ‘“The Son of Man came not to be ministered to, but to 
minister” (Matt., xx. 28); ‘I am among you as one that doth serve’ 
(Luke, xxii. 27). And, in a sense, there was no hour in which He was not 
washing the feet of our poor humanity; even as all His work was done 
in the spirit of that sacerdotal prayer of His which is to be read in St. 
John (Chapter xvii). For all His work was apostolic, a sacrificial worship, 
and it was consummated when upon the Cross He offered the totality of 
His life to God. 


Worship of the ‘‘Redeemed”’ 


Hence, we are not surprised to find that St. Paul, in the Epistle of the 
Midnight Mass, dismisses in a word or two the old life of impiety and of 
worldly desires, and concentrates on what we, in our ‘‘redeemed”’ life, 
ought to be—a “‘people” such as God can accept, and as Christ Himself 
can accept (so the Latin); a people that is exceptional, ‘‘extra,” a people 
like none other (so the Greek), and ‘‘zealous for good works’’—so eager 
for them that a man may feel almost “‘jealous”’ if he sees a good work that 
needs to be done and that he cannot do, so that another must do it and 
not he. We may recall that it is not at all a bad thing for that to happen. 
There are plenty of good works that I am eager about, provided it be J 
who am allowed to do them. It is often a good thing to ry to find col- 
laborators, so that I cannot point to the deed done, and say: “That is 
all mine! I did that!’’ God also sees to it that very often ‘‘ragged edges”’ 
will be left. I would have liked to see a// my parishioners at their Easter 
Communion; and I nearly did—nearly, but not quite all. Perhaps I 
shall feel sadder because of the absence of the one than glad because of 
the ninety-nine who were present. But, anyhow, I shall not be able to 
plume myself on a “‘perfect’’ piece of work! 
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Work and Worship 


The notion of work, but also of the kind of work that we ought to do, 
reappears in the Collect for the Dawn Mass—an astonishing Collect, 
we may say, since (as so seldom happens) the ardor of its writer was 
such that it agitated even his “lapidary” Latin: “Grant to us, Almighty 
God, we pray, that we who are flooded with the New Light of Thy Word 
made Flesh—that that which shines in our minds through faith may be 
resplendent im our work!” 

The origin of our Christian worship, service and work must be interior, 
and nothing less than Christ indwelling in us. It might be well to re- 
read all these three Masses for the sake of their sublime mysticism, lest 
in any way we become mere “religious busybodies,’”’ always doing 
“church-work”’ (as they say) but without that Spirit which alone turns 
our work into worship or makes of it a co-redeeming work. The Offer- 
tory Prayer for the Midnight Mass asks that ‘‘through this most holy 
exchange, trans-action,! we may be found to exist in His Person, in 
whom, together with Thee, our human nature is.” The Offertory Prayer 
for the Dawn Mass again asks that ‘‘even as the Self-Same hath shone 
forth, born a Man yet God, so may this earthly substance confer upon 
us that which is divine.’”’*? And the Postcommunion of the Daylight 
Mass frankly declares that the Saviour of the World, born to-day, is for 
us the Origin of a Divine Life—a divine /ife-giving, an “‘in-generating.”’ 


The Core of Christianity 


Now, is this all ‘‘over our heads’’? If it is, what has happened to us? 
For if our Liturgy was anything, in its origin it was popular; its Collects, 
its Hymns, were written not by spiritual high-brows with no knowledge 
of the average man (who in any case is worth a thousand of them), but 
by perfect poets in vital communion with all their fellow-Christians. 
And if what we have quoted zs over our heads, what of St. John’s Pro- 
logue, read as the Gospel of the Daylight Mass? What of the superb 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews? ‘‘God who, in many frag- 
ments and by various methods, spoke to our ancestors through the 
prophets, finally in these our days has spoken to us in a Son. Him hath 
He placed to be Heir of all things—nay, by means of Him did He make 
all ages! This Son, then, being the refulgence—the off-shining—of the 
Father, and the very impress of His Substance,’ and sustaining all things 

1 Does this mean Holy Communion, or the Incarnation in which humanity offers 
its flesh to God, and God accepts it, picks it up, and unites it to His own Divine 
Nature? I think, the latter. 

2 Again, is the “earthly substance’? Our Lord’s human nature, or the material 
part in the act of receiving Holy Communion? I think that here too it refers to the 


Mystery of the Incarnation, of which, after all, the Holy Eucharist is but the pro- 


longation. 

3 We know how all these human would-be illustrations fall essentially short of what 
they try to make clearer to us—God, like a seal upon wax, has smitten His accurate 
likeness into the Son; nay, has given Him His very substance. 
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by His powerful Word, He, having accomplished the cleansing of sins, 
did take His throne at the right hand of the Majesty in the Highest.” 


The Plenitude of Christ 


We cannot restrain ourselves from quoting that other panegyric of 
St. Paul’s in the Epistle to the Colossians (i. 13-22): 

“Yes! God has delivered us from the power of darkness, and has 
carried us across into the kingdom of the Son of His love, in whose 
person we have our redemption, the remission of our sins: 

“For Christ is— 

“The Image of God the Invisible, 

“Born first, before all creation. 

“Yes, in Him were created all things— 

“Things in heaven or on earth, 

“Things visible and invisible: 

“Be they Thrones or Dominations, Principalities or Powers, by 
means of Him and unto Him they all of them are created. 

“And Himself is prior to all, 

“And in Himself do all things hold together. 

“Yes, and Himself is the Head of the body—that is, the Church— 

“He who is both Origin and First-born from the dead, 

“That so He might in all things stand forth First. 

“For in Him it has pleased the Father to make the whole Plenitude 
to dwell, and by means of Him to reconcile all things to Himself, 
alike things on earth and things in heaven, having made peace by the 
Blood of His Cross.” 


Christ the Fulfillment of the Law 


We simply dare not allow such words, which even as literature outsoar 
the highest that else the world has given us, to pass us irresponsive by. 
And, having meditated on them along with the seventeenth chapter of 
St. John, how shall we do anything, first or last, save turn henceforward 
to Christ, if we would learn, and even see, what God has willed, has en- 
acted, and is asking from us? Christ was the substantial Fulfillment of 
the Law alike in the first and second commandments, whereon “‘hang”’ 
all the rest of the Law and all that any prophet could forth-tell. May 
we never provide a sort of detached chapter about God and His Com- 
mandments, and then another about the Church and hers, so that it be- 
comes easy for us to speak of “‘pleasing, serving, offending God” and to 
say that ‘‘the Church teaches, orders, etc.,’’ while we find it awkward 
and unfamiliar to say: ‘‘Jesus Christ wishes . . . would like . . . thinks 
.-. proclaims ... commands.” Only by clinging close to Christ will the 
Christian ‘‘fulfill”’ any of the Commandments, but especially the First. 
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Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 


Christian Observance of the First Commandment 


“If any man love Me, he will keep My word, and My Father will love 
him’”’ (John, xiv. 23). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) Filial, not servile, obedience to God is the mark of a Christian. 
(2) Christians must therefore obey the Commandments in a spirit totally 
different from that of the Jews. 
(3) Praying and “saying prayers’’! 
(4) Canalization of devotion. 
(5) Prayer should ‘‘come natural” to the Christian. 
(6) Worship through the Mass. 
(7) The First is the basis of all the Commandments. 
(8) Departmentalized religion. 
(9) Pursuing the Christian ideal. 


This sermon must in some sense sum up what has been said before. 
The Epistle helps us not a little. St. Paul who insists elsewhere (e.g., 
II Tim., i. 7) so strongly that God has not given us all over again a 
“spirit of fear,’’ here works out the difference between the Christian’s 
way of obeying God and the way in which God was obeyed in pre- 
Christian times—short of uncovenanted graces which God certainly 
showers upon all who seek to serve Him in amy way. Even the heir, 
says he, so long as he is a child, ‘‘differs little from a slave,’’ even though 
he is to be master of everything. That is what the Jews of old were like, 
while they were under the Law. But the time came when Christ re- 
deemed us out of slavery, so that we might be adopted into the position 
of sonship. But this is no mere legal transaction all over again. We do 
not merely hold the position of sons; we are sons, and should be con- 
scious of it. That is, in fact, why God has sent His Spirit into our 
hearts, crying ‘“‘Father’’ to God. Very well, we are no longer slaves, 
but sons. 


Christian and Jewish Obedience to the Commandment 


Therefore, even when the Christian obeys exactly the same Com- 
mandment as the Jew did, he must do it in a different way, with a totally 
different spirit. Merely not to break a Commandment, not to do 
wrong, because one is afraid of the consequences—well, that is ethical 
in so far as it goes, but it has not really reached the Christian level. 
I am not denying—how could I?—the difference between Command 
and Counsel; but I am convinced that the only way to bring about a 
general observance of the former is to preach, in every possible way (or, 
shall we say simply, in Christ’s way?), the ideal. Too often, when we 
listen to the exact explanation of what obeying a Commandment im- 
plies, we feel only what an immense amount of book-work seems to have 
gone to the telling us what everyone of common sense knows quite well, 
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but what every decent-living man does in any case. And we proceed 
to feel that there isn’t much in religion after all, and certainly nothing 
inspiring, nothing likely to stir the world. But when the full, active 
Christian ideal 7s preached, what a response is given to it! Look at 
the Belgian Jocistes—and at any such movement so long as much is 
asked from it. Spiritual movements have always flagged, when the 
standard (O almost invariably from the fatally-best of motives!) was 
lowered. 
Praying and ‘‘Saying Prayers’ 

In the concrete, what does the direct observance of this First Com- 
mandment impose upon us? Let us say, in the widest sense, prayer. 
Now, prayer has tended to become identified with “saying prayers.” 
People are either devout or not. If not, they often accuse themselves 
of “omitting my morning and evening prayers.’”’ They have not re- 
cited the customary formulas. The devout are in the habit, all too 
often, of ‘‘saying a Jot of prayers.’’ These take on a totally false color 
and importance. I have known ladies get the priest back after Mass 
to give them Communion, although they could perfectly well have come 
up at the right time with the others: “But I hadn’t quite finished my 
prayers.’’ Others arrive late for an appointment for the same sort of 
reason. To use a certain amount of formulas, especially when about 
to begin to pray (as distinguished from ‘‘saying prayers’’), is probably 
good. It provides a frame. It prevents our lounging, drifting, or 
bouncing into the Presence of God. Such a use of formulas is quite un- 
like that use which turns them almost into incantations (‘‘I say three 
Hail Marys to the Holy Souls, because if you do that you don’t over- 
sleep’). And certain “formulas’—the Our Father, Hail Mary, and 
certain ancient and beloved ‘“‘prayers”’ like the Anima Christi and the 
Memorare—cannot fade from the Catholic mind nor perish upon Catho- 
lic lips. Yet, if only prayer could be understood as “‘talking to God’’— 
even ‘thinking towards God,” almost especially, desiring, will-ing 
towards God when no words of any sort are forthcoming! Omne de- 
sidertum meum ante Te; et gemitus meus non est absconditusa Te. ‘‘What 
to pray, and how, we know not: but the Spirit joins hands with our 
weakness, interceding for us with groanings that could never be put into 
words” (Romans, viii. 26). When Our Lord, before a miracle, looked 
up to heaven and “groaned,” what gasping, creaking (I use these vul- 
gar words deliberately), of the soul did not that imply! But we are 
certainly made to understand that He spoke no words. More than any 
words could express was in the intensity of the inarticulate sound. 


Canalization of Devotion 


I have elsewhere quoted a sentence that seemed to me tragically re- 
vealing, if it really corresponded to a soul-state. ‘‘Am I bound,’’ some 
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girl asked me, ‘‘to say morning prayers on days when I’ve got to go to 
Mass?” Bound! Got! I said: “Are you forced to say good-morning 
to your father, if you’re certain to have to meet him at lunch?” And 
I left it at that. This attitude is due to one’s having relapsed into a 
legalistic and most Hebraic state of mind in which one does what one 
has to, because one has to; and if Counsels are mentioned, you receive 
the immediate retort: “‘O, but that’s for nuns.” 

This canalization of Christian devotion has been incalculably disas- 
trous to the Christian life at large. Ifa Christian girl is called to be a 
nun, she is called to be Christ-like as a nun; if she is not called to a con- 
vent, she is called to be Christ-like outside of one. “Be ye perfect, in the 
way in which your Heavenly Father is perfect,’’ was said about a specific 
topic—the embracing of all men without exception in your love and benefi- 
cence. And this supreme effort—than which any of the three “‘vows 
of religion’’ is surely much easier to carry out—is most definitely ad- 
dressed to all Christians. It was, in fact, offered as precisely that 
“extra’’ which should differentiate them from the pagans. 


Prayer Must Be Natural 


Would, then, that prayer should ‘“‘come natural” to the Christian! 
And it would, if he thought properly of God, and of the worship and the 
service of Him. What a joyous relief to burst my bonds, and escape 
for a moment into the limitless freedom which is his who can be in con- 
tact with the Infinite! To escape alike from the rush of life and from 
its monotony into the Eternal! To think that I, who am so prevented 
by my incompetence from doing almost anything, can be in union with 
the All-Mighty! I, making next to nothing but mistakes, am able to 
lean back on the All-Wise! I, seeing how absurd it is that I should hope 
to make the world better, and indeed seeing how I can’t make even 
myself better, am supremely privileged to meet with Him who is not 
only the All-Good, but the Fountain of undefeatable Goodness—a foun- 
tain sure to rain its spray upon me too, since the All-Good is and must 
be the All-Loving! When I have wasted any amount of time trying 
“to love God better,” I find that the whole thing is settled from the 
outset when I realize that God loves me. He really does so—and not 
the ideal me, the (one might feel) impossible me, but me, just as I am— 
me, all-wretched me, this very minute! If that “‘struck’’ me, as they 
say, even for but a moment, and if I uttered a sort of yelp of astonish- 
ment and delight—what a prayer that would be! 


Worship through Mass 


I say nothing about Mass as such, because it ought, I think, to come 
into a different set of Instructions. But how must we desire the day 
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when a Catholic will be desperately sorry if for any reason he cannot 
possibly get there! Nations have their national variety of holiness. 
Italy, men have said, has been saved by her devotion to Our Lady; 
Ireland, they have also often said, by her instinctive devotion to the 
Mass. Spain, I have been thinking of late, has had a quite unparalleled 
devotion to the Passion and the Sorrows of Our Lady. Has any other 
country struck out “Dolores,” or the equivalent, as a normal name for 
girls? May then each man, according to his instinct and heredity, be 
true to what he has in him! But in all of us should be that instinct 
for worshipping God, and, if we have been properly taught what Mass 
is, we shall simply long to ‘‘go’”’ to it, in order to offer to Him the Ir- 
resistible Gift. 


The First Commandment as the Basis of All 


After this, surely we shall not need to dwell so much upon other Com- 
mandments—for example, upon the “duty” of ‘not taking the Holy 
Name in vain,” let alone, the command not to blaspheme. I have 
often suggested to men how furious they would be if the name of their 
mother, or wife, or sweetheart were bandied about in public. What, 
then, of the Names of God, of Jesus, or of Christ? ‘You know that 
we don’t mean anything by it!’ Yet, I think that if God and Our 
Lord were felt as intimately dear to us, we simply could not bear to hear 
their Names thus chucked about, all the more recklessly as the conver- 
sation grows worse. “God” has become alas! so colorless a word that 
people hardly notice they say it. Yet, among the Jews, they went to 
all sorts of extremes to avoid mentioning it: men talked of ‘““The Heav- 
ens” rather than risk saying God (and of course, Yahweh), somewhat 
as Protestants say ‘‘Providence,” or ‘“‘The Almighty,’’! or even, (as I 
heard a very honorable, indeed very religious, Anglo-Indian official, say) 
“The Authorities.” He could have said ‘‘God’’ in one syllable of three 
letters instead of in five of fourteen, but he was too reverently shy to do 
so. And of course the heavily-cursing French nearly always turned 
“Dieu’’ into ‘‘bleu’’ (Morbleu!), and preferred ‘‘Sapristi’’ to “‘Sacristi,”’ 
somewhat as the English shrank from ‘‘God’s Wounds’ and made 
“Zounds” of it. Two facts remain. First, it is only people who pro- 
foundly believe and care that really can blaspheme. Who ever heard 
an English navvy curse by the Lord’s Supper? He doesn’t, because it 
means nothing to him, whereas “‘Sacramento!’’ means much to a Latin. 
And second, if the Name of God has faded, if even the Name of Christ 
is rather vague, yet am I sickened as it were to death if the Name of Je- 
sus—whether or no abbreviated—be misused. “God,” I rather ab- 
surdly feel, can look after Himself and is bound to conquer in the end; 


1 [s it not rather significant that no Protestant or Protestant group ever developed 
the habit of alluding to God as “The All-Loving’’? 
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“Christ,’’ I feel, probably is rather technical, official, discolored: but 
“Jesus” is the Name of my fellow-man, as helpless as I am, dear to me 
as Iam to Him. So, when I hear that Name misused, I want to cry. 
I have, happily, known a man who saw red and had a fierce fight in a 
hotel when a joke was made about Our Lady and the Holy Spirit; and 
another who really did find tears scalding his eyes when he heard the 
like. When we have made people so mind, we shall have transcended 
the ‘‘don’ts.” 
Departmentalized Religion 


I might add this. It is admitted that even the natural virtues can- 
not be consistently practised for long together without grace. But 
if they are “graced,’’ they are supernaturalized: ‘“‘Whether we eat or 
drink, let us do all to the glory of God.’”” We must therefore be on our 
guard lest the worship and service of God seem somehow departmental- 
ized—for example, confined to church, or to our prayers, or to a good 
work. Our /ife, our self, needs to be transfused by God; else we shall 
observe the ‘‘natural law’’ but ill, and even fall into that dreadful state 
of mind which regards “‘natural virtues” as ‘‘mere’’—as hardly worth 
attending to. Thus, you may find quite devout people sailing very 
close to the financial wind, if not being actually dishonest; being incon- 
siderate all-but to the point of uncharity; being contemptuous or hard. 
Such faults are even to be found inside convents and presbyteries. It 
is not unheard-of that we are left a sum of money for a specific purpose, 
and then reflect that the poor dear donor is in heaven and “knows better 
now,’ and then spend it on something totally different. That is serving 
self, not God. 


The Christian Ideal 


I have laid myself open, throughout these Instructions, to the charge 
of confusing Commandments with Counsels, and of an impossible ideal- 
ism. So far as idealism goes, it is impossible to catch up with the com- 
mand of Our Lord: “Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
Nor have I really confused the Commandments with the Counsels. But 
I have definitely wanted to say that Our Lord most vehemently insisted 
that He was inaugurating a change, a change from what even God had 
previously been satisfied with: ‘“You have heard .. . but I say.” Our 
spiritual life, as Christians, is not concentrated on what we must not 
do, but on what, God helping us, we may become able to do. 

Ah, sympathize as much as you can with the sinner—although no one, 
so easily as the great sinner, seems able to become the Saint! But be 
appalled, be bewildered, by the complacent Christian who, because he 
does not violate this rule or that, feels he is a ‘‘good Catholic.” Has he 
even begun truly to worship God? Actively to serve Him? To move 
one finger along with Christ for the salvation of the world? 








Book Reviews 


Christ’s Own Country! 


The name of Dom Ernest Graf is familiar to the whole ecclesiastical 
world. Priests and students everywhere have long been acquainted 
with it in connection with much writing, preaching and lecturing; and, 
judging from what they have thus learned, they are likewise long since 
prone to expect that anything which may come from the pen of that 
illustrious Benedictine will be of a high order. 

For many years Fr. Graf contributed to this REviEw those “‘Liturgical 
Notes” which appeared monthly as coming from the Benedictines of 
Buckfast Abbey, and which, without doubt, did more to create and 
stimulate the Liturgical Movement in America than any other single 
effort or influence. Then for two years he gave to priests a monthly 
series of ascetical papers which were eagerly devoured as the mature 
fruit of wide learning and deep spirituality. During another year he 
furnished very valuable Sermon Notes for every Sunday of the year; 
and now, finally, for a number of years he has been summing up for the 
readers of the HoMILETIC each month the best articles that appear in the 
principal foreign magazines. Whatever he has written has always been 
on the same high level. 

We have been prepared, therefore, to receive the book which is now 
under review, and to expect to find in it the excellence which marks its 
every page. The book is indeed a charming work, a literary product 
of absorbing interest from cover to cover. It is in reality a Life of Our 
Divine Saviour, traversing in detail every place and scene of the events 
of those hallowed years which the God-Man spent on earth from the 
Annunciation in Nazareth to the Ascension from Olivet. 

At first thought, it would seem that nothing new could be said on this 
subject and about places so familiar to all Christians, that there could 
be no fresh reflections or moving descriptions in connection with persons 
and topics so often and so ably treated before by other authors and 
scholars. But we do not read far here without realizing how inexhaustible 
are the sources and subjects when approached by a mind and soul fully 
equipped and prepared for the task. 

No mere review could do justice to this new book by Dom Graf. It 
is a treasure-house that must be explored throughout; it must be read 
and read, and then devoutly pondered. Here we have all the principal 
scenes and incidents in the life of Our Lord pictured and described again, 


1 In Christ’s Own Country. By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, London). 
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not by one speaking from a distance and drawing on his imagination, 
but by one who has been there in person and has just recently gone over 
the very ground himself. The entrancing information thus conveyed, 
therefore, is of the latest date and of the soundest character. Every- 
thing is treated, moreover, from the Catholic viewpoint and with a 
Catholic background. 

What a difference between this book and one reviewed in these pages 
only a few months ago which purported to be a Life of Jesus! Here 
we have an author of vast and varied learning, of deep spiritual insight 
and solid piety. Here, along with abundant and engrossing information 
on every point, we find lofty thoughts and glorious descriptions, holy and 
invigorating reflections, and a grace and eloquence of language that will 
parallel anything to be found in the great classic Lives of the Master. 

In this book Dom Graf has produced the greatest work of a career al- 
ready long rich in achievement; and if the sale of it is not enormous, the 
reflection on the clergy and Catholics generally will be asad one. Herein 
is first-hand knowledge of places and scenes which are not only for ever 
sacred and dear to every Christian heart, but which are directly con- 
nected with the Author and foundation of our religion, and all set forth 
in a style of unsurpassed beauty and freshness. The treatment is every- 
where adapted to the subject-matter and the situation—now light and 
humorous, now solemn and pathetic, now serene and heavenly. In 
these pages there is no dry enumeration of facts and events; every line 
and every page is riveting and absorbing. 

One cannot read intelligently a book like this, so full of information, 
inspiration and reflection, without becoming more enlightened and more 
pensive and reflective oneself. For what a record is here unfolded! 
What joy and sorrow, what human heights and depths, has not that 
little Eastern country witnessed! The history of Palestine, in many 
ways like that of Him whose earthly life was spent there, is a checkered 
one—one wherein success and failure, triumph and defeat, splendor and 
decay, riches and poverty, pomp and desolation, happiness and heart- 
breaking sadness and grief have alternated, following each other like 
sunshine and rain, like abundant life and tragic death. There in that 
Holy Land can hardly be found one hallowed spot, one place made 
sacred by the presence and works of the world’s Saviour, which has not 
been repeatedly desecrated and profaned and around which the winds 
of ruin and desolation do not sing more or less constantly their dreary 
dirge. Not even Nazareth, or Bethlehem, or the Holy City, or Olivet, 
or Capharnaum, or the rugged mountaintops where the Lord spent His 
nights in prayer, or the beautiful waters over which He sailed and 
walked, have escaped the hands and weapons of the destroyer and the 
profaner. And then there are the story and the records of those (like 
the Saints, the hermits, and the Crusaders) who, by the erection of 
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altars and churches and other holy monuments, tried to make permanent 
the sacredness of the places where the God-Man had been and lived, but 
whose efforts and sacrifices were again and again, century after century, 
blasted and thrown down to utter ruin! Nor can it be said that those 
disasters were in punishment of the sins of the early Christians who lived 
there. On the contrary, it was faith and zeal and heroic virtue on the 
part of those Christians that erected the sacred monuments which the 
enemies of Christ threw down and destroyed. 

Saddened and baffled by reflections on such a history, the pessimist 
wonders at the ways of Divine Providence which permits all these things. 
What is the meaning and lesson of it all? Is it simply that ‘“‘all flesh 
is as grass, and all the glory thereof as the flower of grass’; that man 
only lives to die, that his proudest monuments rise but to fall, that decay 
and ruin ever lurk in the wake of human effort and achievement? Is 
the meaning not rather that every earthly seed must first die before it 
can spring up into that life which is everlasting, and attain to that 
Jerusalem above whose foundations are eternal and secure, wherefrom 
sorrow and pain and the agencies and conditions that produce them are 
for ever excluded? The conclusion seems inescapable that in the spirit- 
ual realm at least the servant can never be above his Master, and that, 
consequently, for the noblest deeds as for the holiest lives there is but 
one road to spiritual victory, which is the way of the Cross and Calvary’s 
seeming failure and defeat. Surely, the judgments of God are inscrut- 
able and His ways unsearchable! 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Psychology: General and Applied 


If Scholastic psychology was chiefly and perhaps a little too much con- 
cerned with general principles and gave scant attention to practical ap- 
plications, modern psychology on the contrary has lost itself almost com- 
pletely in practical applications wellnigh to the utter neglect of that 
which is of universal value. The result for modern psychology has been 
disastrous, and its administrations to human ills have not brought the 
fruits which were anticipated. Quite naturally so, because if we wish to 
help the human mind, it is essential that we understand the true nature 
of mind. Once this is understood practical applications become easy, 
but where such knowledge is absent we blunder and flounder when we 
proceed to put psychology to practical uses. Whilst Neo-Scholastic psy- 
chology, therefore, is devoting more attention to applied psychology, it 
is not for that overlooking the importance of a continued study of the un- 
derlying principles. The two go hand in hand and thus remain sane and 
safe. 

Dr.Brennan has given us a splendid text on general psychology after 
the sound and reliable traditions of the Thomistic school.! Frankly he 
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admits that psychology cannot remain purely empirical, but must enter 
into the realm of philosophy if it is to evaluate properly the data of ob- 
servation. This is the only honest point of view, for those who claim for 
psychology an exclusively empirical character in reality introduce their 
metaphysical interpretations surreptitiously and accordingly deceive the 
reader. 

Though the book is steeped in the Scholastic traditions, it is in presen- 
tation and method thoroughly up-to-date. The author has an extensive 
knowledge of modern authors and puts this knowledge to excellent use. 
On the empirical side, he does not give less than the texts which exclu- 
sively cultivate this phase. Judicious and discriminating sifting make 
this possible. The sense operations are fully and adequately described, 
and various pertinent theories criticized and appreciated. The percep- 
tual process, the focal point of sense cognition, is well elaborated. The 
inner senses—especially the fundamental sensus communis, ignored by so 
many psychologists—receive ample treatment. A feature which in our 
mind deserves special commendation is the explicit division into science 
and philosophy. Thus, the author first speaks of the science of sensory 
life and then of the philosophy of sensory life. This makes for clarity 
and will be very helpful to the student. The same division recurs in the 
study of the intellectual life. Of course, this coincides with the division 
into empirical and rational psychology, but it possesses the advantage of 
greater clearness. 

Attention is dealt with in connection with the will, and for this there 
is good reason. A particularly interesting and illuminating chapter is 
that which treats of the ego. The much disputed faculty theory is thor- 
oughly discussed and adapted to modern psychological concepts. That 
the rational processes are strongly emphasized goes without saying. The 
difficult problem of the mind-body relations is ably handled and solved 
on the basis of the matter and form theory. 

Dr. Allers has written a readable Preface to the volume, and what he 
says about it is eminently true. It represents the type of book well 
fitted to end the confusion prevailing in the field of modern psy- 
chology. The suggested readings and the carefully selected references 
will prove of great value. 

Mental health is a very precious thing and indispensable both to effi- 
ciency and happiness. We can easily predict, therefore, that Father Mc- 
Carthy’s book offering helps for the preservation of a healthy mind will 
achieve a well-deserved popularity.? The author rightly insists that basi- 
cally mental health depends on proper emotional control and self-mas- 


1 General Psychology. An Interpretation of the Science of Mind based on Thomas 
Aquinas. By Robert Edward Brennan, O.P., Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City). 

2 Safeguarding Mental Health, By Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., Ph.D. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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tery, for where there is not self-mastery there can be no adjustment to 
external circumstances. On account of their false orientation many 
books are actually harmful, since they frequently create the very evils 
which they aim toremedy. The present volume can be read with safety, 
and will point the way to poise, balance and self-possession. It springs 
from a profound understanding of the human mind and its workings. It 
shows how to overcome that great enemy of man, unreasonable fear, and 
how to free ourselves from the many degrading and enslaving defense 
mechanisms and rationalizations to which we so readily resort. The ne- 
cessity of will-training and the indispensability of worthwhile aims in life 
are especially stressed. The non-technical manner of the exposition 
makes it a book for the average reader. Parents, educators and priests 
will profit greatly by its sound advice and practical suggestions. 
CHARLEs BRUEHL,D.D. 


Sermons and Conferences 

So far as I am aware, the first translation into English of any volume 
by the distinguished Dr. Tihamer Toth, the college preacher as well as 
professor in the University of Budapest, is one’ of two companion 
volumes which dealt with faith in God and with the Divine Attributes, 
translated into German by Dom Maurer, O.S.B., some three years ago. 
Some of Dr. Toth’s spiritual writings had previously been translated 
into German and other tongues—all this being good evidence of the 
popularity and effectiveness of his message to the folk of the present 
time. He was obviously a great success as a preacher ‘‘over the air’’— 
and the two volumes translated into German by Dom Maurer illustrate 
this fact. It is to be hoped that the one of these two companion volumes 
now rendered into English will soon be followed by its fellow. Perhaps 
particularly illustrative of Dr. Toth’s ability to interest his large radio 
audiences and to help to solve some of the spiritual questionings that 
may disturb many good folk, is the sermon on ‘“The Goodness of God”’ 
(No. IX, notably pp. 97-99). The introduction of two letters from 
layfolk adds a special zest to the discussion, in the same way as the 
letters read by “The Voice of Experience’’ interest radio listeners in 
America. It might have been a desirable thing for the editor of the 
present volume, the Rev. Dr. Newton Thompson (such a zealous and 
competent translator and editor), to place a Preface to the present 
volume in order to furnish the readers with appropriate information 
concerning the Rev. Dr. Toth and his valuable spiritual writings. 

A calmly-reasoned series of twelve conferences on the priesthood? 


1 The Great God: A Course of Sermons on the Divine Attributes. By Very Rev. 
Tihamer Toth, Professor, University of Budapest. Translated by V. G. Agotai. 
Edited by Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

2 The Greatest Calling: Meditations on the Priesthood, Pastoral Care, and Cate- 
chetical Instruction. By the Most Rev. S. Waitz, D.D., Prince Archbishop of Salz- 
burg. Authorized translation by Rev. Joseph Stang, of the Spokane Diocese (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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will be found thoroughly readable at any time in a clerical retreat or in 
daily spiritual reading. As the sub-title indicates, these quite brief 
treatments cover the wide fields of a priest’s personal devotion, pastoral 
care, and instruction of the young and of converts. I quote one para- 
graph that may particularly serve to illustrate the simple, straight- 
forward style and to offer a practical suggestion: ‘Since priests find 
in the Gospel their chief topics for sermons, they should study the 
Gospels thoroughly that they may cite effective spiritual passages. Of 
the different commentaries, we should recommend that of St. John 
Chrysostom. Furthermore, we should recommend the Catena Aurea 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. In it St. Thomas has explained the four Gospels 
and with extraordinary zeal collected all the beautiful and thought- 
provoking sentences uttered by the Fathers of the Church. Priests 
should also study the Psalms which are used by the Church in the 
Liturgy” (p. 122). The ‘‘practical suggestion” anent this paragraph 
is twofold: (1) inasmuch as the Catena Aurea of St. Thomas seems to 
be exceedingly scarce in America (one scripturist told me that he knew 
of only one copy available, ordinarily speaking, in the United States), 
it would appear desirable to reprint the Catena Aurea in Latin, or the 
very admirable translation of it into English, first edited by Oxford 
scholars in 1841, and in a better arrangement in 1870, with a learned 
and highly informative (as well as most highly appreciative) Preface 
by John Henry Newman; (2) as to the Psalms, we know that, of all 
parts of Holy Writ, its English translation, if at all literal, seems to be 
the most hopelessly unintelligible portion. The same thing is of course 
true of its Latin text. Attention may therefore be drawn to the in- 
telligible English paraphrase of the Psalms (together with the Latin 
text and many helpful linguistic footnotes) prepared by Fathers Callan 
and McHugh (New York, 1929, 532 pp.). 

Similar in their unaffected, simple and straightforward style, to the 
twelve conferences of Archbishop Waitz to the clergy, are the twelve 
conferences to married men by Father Meyer, O.F.M.* Their time- 
liness, also, is declared by the author in one paragraph of his Foreword: 
“One of the most gratifying signs of the flourishing spiritual condition 
of holy Church in our country to-day is the increasing popularity of 
the solemn closed retreat for lay people. In this godly movement our 
Catholic married men are setting an admirable and inspiring example. 
The number of annual retreatants among them is greater from year to 
year. Their zeal, fervor, and enthusiasm for and in these retreats are 
on a par with the frequency and volume of their attendance.’’ He goes 
on to indicate that his volume (‘‘offered them by one, a great part of 
whose priestly life has been and still is being spent in preaching missions 


3 Conferences for Married Men. By Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., Author of 
“Uni Una,” etc. (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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and retreats to alJl classes of people’’) will serve the interests of married 
men for private reading, in case they cannot attend a closed retreat. 

Limits of space permit the reviewer to do little more than merely 
commend to priests four additional books. One of these is a series of 
six Lenten discourses by the Most Rev. Bishop Swint,* who has chosen, 
out of the various Parables of the Kingdom, the series found in the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. In an Introduction, he 
notes: “I have myself been rather surprised at the extensive field which 
these parables of the kingdom cover, and I trust this booklet will help 
preachers of Lenten discourses to prepare without much effort a series 
of sermons that will be eminently useful to their audiences.’”’ Two 
booklets deal with the Seven Last Words. Nine discourses by Fr. 
Elbert, S.M.,5 include an introductory and a concluding discourse, as 
do also the nine discourses of Fr. Meyer, O.F.M.°® It is interesting to 
perceive, in the various booklets dealing with this great theme, how 
varied is the style of presentation (“‘Le style, c’est l’homme’’), and yet 
how interesting it remains when the heart is touched while the intellect 
is thoroughly informed. The fourth book’ gives us twelve brief dis- 
courses whose Introduction shows us the idea behind the style of the 
book: ‘‘Conscious that published sermons are often dull reading, the 
[non-Catholic] author has endeavored to make this book both interest- 
ing and inspiring.” His style is chatty. He introduces many anec- 
dotes and historical allusions easily understood by his readers—and 
among them (pp. 90-91) a beautiful tribute to St. Francis of Assisi. 
The book will doubtless achieve its object—the stimulation of the zeal 
of those for whom it is partcularly intended. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


4 The Parables of the Kingdom: A Course of Lenten Sermons. By Most Rev. John 
J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling (Bruce Publishing Co.). 

5 The Three Hours’ Agony of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. John A. Elbert, 
S.M., President, Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa (Bruce Publishing Co.). 

6 God Is Dying: Sermons on the Seven Last Words of Jesus. By Rev. Fulgence 
Meyer, O.F.M., Missionary and Author of Uni Una, etc. (Bruce Publishing Co.). 

1 The Christ of the Dawn. By Rev. Arthur Ernest Whittle (The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, Mass.). 


St. Ignatius Loyola 

Another book enters the readers’ world flying the colors of the ‘‘Sci- 
ence and Culture Series” edited by Fr. Husslein S.J. It is ‘Ignatius 
Loyola” by Dr. Robert Harvey.! The author is careful to explain in 
his Preface that his book is not a history of the Jesuit Order; neither is 
it an estimation of the Order’s influence or an appraisal of its value 
through the four centuries of its existence. However, it does endeavor 
to set forth the life, work and spirit of the Founder of that Order. 

To this reviewer the book seems to convey a deeper message concerning 


1 — Loyola. By Dr. Robert Harvey (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 
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the work and spirit of Ignatius than of his historical life. However, it 
must not be supposed that Dr. Harvey has blurred the historical facts. 
Not at all. The work abounds in events from Ignatius’ life as con- 
tained in the two biographies by Ribadeneira and Bartoli. However, 
the author’s portrait is one, not of Ignatius against a background of 
dates, but of the Soldier-Saint Ignatius against a brilliant mosaic of 
Catholic mysticism, the heritage of sixteenth-century Spain, and of a 
strong military spirit, the heritage of the noble Loyolas. 

Ignatius was a Soldier-Saint. On this point pivots Dr. Harvey’s en- 
tire narrative. The sub-title introduces this primary fact to the reader 
—‘‘A General in the Church Militant.” Again, the military note is 
found in the chapter heads: The Foreign Legion (expressing the inter- 
nationalism of the Company of Jesus), The Soldier’s Virtue—Obedience; 
the early opposition is called The Baptism of Fire, etc. And happily 
Dr. Harvey insists on this militant note, for, as he says in his Preface, 
‘a like spirit of consecration to Christ and His Church today would do 
much for a divided and distracted world.” A like spirit—the army of 
Christ, the True King, against the army of Anti-Christ, the Impostor. 
And then, it also leads the reader to express the humble wish that the 
Jesuits were still known as the Company of Jesus. How much more 
martial, more adventurous, than the Society of Jesus! 

But lest General Ignatius outpoint Saint Ignatius, the author begins 
each chapter with a quotation from the pen of an outstanding Spanish 
mystic. The religious literature of Spain contains some 3000 works, 
the productions of hundreds of mystical writers. St. Ignatius and his 
immortal contemporaries—the Franciscans, Peter of Alcantara and 
Francis of Osuna, and the Carmelites, John of the Cross and Teresa of 
Jesus—are among the greatest in this great school of Spanish mysticism. 
Ignatius was a truly mystical soul. Excelled by some in scholarship 
and literary output, he was unequalled in solid and abiding achievement. 
Certainly, he was a General, intensely practical, continuously at the 
front, yet a General whose relentless energy had its source in the quiet 
of spiritual retreat behind the lines. 

Unless one reminds oneself continuously that the author is Dr. Har- 
vey, Pastor of Fort Garry United Church, one can easily mistake him 
for Fr. Harvey, S.J. We of the Catholic reading-public have become 
accustomed to the literary patronage our non-Catholic friends have 
given to St. Francis of Assisi. That St. Ignatius would one day join his 
more democratic confrére in the Protestant limelight, was deemed un- 
likely, for the Spanish Saint seemingly spoiled his chances when he 
founded his Order. Although the Jesuits were not expressly organized 
to combat Protestantism, still ‘“‘the spear-head of that zealous defense 
that carried the war into the enemies’ camp was the Company of Jesus.”’ 
However Dr. Harvey with all the fairness and impartiality of the true 
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scholar has met St. Ignatius, and his book is a record of their friend- 
ship. 
KEvIN SmyTH, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Two Books for Mary 


“Our Blessed Mother’’ is a small book of 78 pages, making no greater 
pretention than that “it is a personal message to every sincere lover of 
Jesus and Mary.’’' This message is a plea for a better understanding 
and practical appreciation of Mary’s Motherhood of men. The book 
has three parts. In the first the dogmatic foundation is laid. Quoting 
the author: ‘‘Mary gave birth to the Saviour, the Head of regenerated 
man (Col. I, 18), consequently she gave birth to each of the members 
individually, inasmuch as they are individually united to that Head... .. 
And because of this real oneness of our regenerated spirit with the 
‘First-born’ of Mary, we have a right in strict justice to climb into her 
lap and lisp in union with the Babe there: ‘My Mother.’”’ In the 
second part Mary’s ‘“‘second-born”’ are invited to the act of total conse- 
cration. It is the idea of Grignon de Montfort, but not explained so 
extensively. In the third part the author urges an interior life of loving 
service of Mary, Our Mother, a child-spirited recitation of the Rosary, 
and the wearing of the Miraculous Medal. Applying Tobias, xiii. 10 
sqq., to the exaltation of Mary’s Maternity, the author sees the prophecy 
about to be fulfilled. This fulfillment is the recognition by every indi- 
vidual of Mary’s personal Motherhood, when the abstract and high- 
sounding titles of ‘‘the Virgin’ and ‘‘Our Lady”’ give way to the sweetest 
of them all, “My Mother.” 

The ‘“‘Ave Maria Book”’ is a volume that is in many ways interesting.’ 
The art student will find delight in the fine illuminations with their 
inset symbols. The philologist has material for a comparative study 
of languages. The imaginative will find special pleasure in praying the 
Hail Mary as St. Anselm pronounced it, or as some brother in Christ in 
far-off Zanzibar salutes Our Blessed Mother. The ‘Ave Maria Book”’ 
reproduces the inscribed panels of the Rosary Portico Chapels at the 
Memorial Church of the Holy Land, Washington, D. C. The sign 
of the Cross, the Creed, the Doxology, and the Hail Holy Queen are 
printed in English and Latin. The Our Father is given in 15 versions 
and the Hail Mary in 150, corresponding to the 15 Our Fathers and 150 
Hail Marys of the entire Rosary. An explanation of the symbols and 
a descriptive index of the languages reproduced completes the volume. 
The symbol of the tetragrammaton is interpreted as Jehovah. Most 
modern Hebrew scholars now interpret it as Jahve. The name of 
em 3 Blessed Mother. By Rev. P. M. Endler (Frederick Pustet Co., New York 

ity). 


2 The Ave Maria Book. Issued by the Commissariate of the Holy Land, Fran- 
ciscan Monastery, Washington, D. C. 
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Mary in Hebrew, Miriam, is given only one interpretation. The correct 
meaning is still a matter of controversy. Although this book is not 
intended to enter controverted questions, nevertheless the impression 
may be made as if this were the only and certain meaning of Mary’s 
name. The faithful, hearing other significations given it from the 
pulpit, might become confused. But these are only minor points. On 
the whole, the Franciscan Fathers are to be complimented for this fine 
tribute to Mary. Dominic Meyer, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


The Catholic Liturgy 


We wish that every priest and seminarian, as well as every intelligent 
Catholic lay person, might have a personal copy of Dom Virgil Michel’s 
new book, which gives in simple and popular language an explanation of 
the meaning of the Liturgy and its place in the manifold divine worship 
of the Church.' It is hardly too much to say that most people—even 
most Catholics—do not know what the Liturgy means. To them at 
best it is often only a kind of forbidding terminology expressive of cer- 
tain formalities of the Church which in many instances could best be 
dispensed with. These people are only bored by the word, “Liturgy.” 

But when one comes to understand that the Liturgy is really the 
etiquette of the altar and of all the public religious functions of the 
Church; that it is the means by which the Church expresses in an ex- 
ternal manner her internal and heartfelt worship of God in adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition, and sorrow; that it is the sign by which she 
speaks outwardly her most holy thoughts and sentiments, one begins to 
appreciate the heavenly character of all its holy and elevating cere- 
monies. If man were only spirit, he would not need these corporal 
ways of expressing to God the thoughts and emotions of his soul. But 
to man, constituted as he is of both matter and spirit, some external and 
sensible medium of expressing his praise, adoration, thanksgiving, peti- 
tion, and repentance becomes absolutely essential, if he is ever to render 
to his Creator the homage he owes Him. Now, all this is done by the 
Church in a most suitable and appealing manner through her Liturgy. 

All well-instructed men and women, therefore, whether of the clergy 
or of the laity, welcome the spread of the Liturgical Movement every- 
where. And those preachers, teachers, and authors who aid this move- 
ment by explanations and illustrations that are clear and practical, are 
deserving of special praise. Dom Virgil Michel in the book before us 
belongs in a special way to this class. His work is eminently illuminat- 
ing and useful and we can only hope that it will be widely read and used 
by both the clergy and the laity. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


1 The Liturgy of the Church. By Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York City). 
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The Physical and Moral Cosmos 


The reign of law is coéxtensive with being, for law means the rule of 
reason and purpose. The moral as well as the physical universe are un- 
der the sway of law and destined to realize order and harmony. It may 
be added that the moral law is as real and valid as the physical law, both 
being embedded in the very structure of nature. To discuss under one 
heading, therefore, two books which deal respectively with physical and 
moral law would seem to be sufficiently justified. 

Cosmology presents many and important problems, and is perhaps the 
least finished of philosophical disciplines. More than other branches it 
must keep abreast of scientific progress. Only its essential framework 
can remain unchanged. Wisely Father J. J. Colligan restricts himself 
to the setting forth of the principles which remain unaffected by physical 
theories.'_ In his meaty and well-digested text he establishes the origin 
of the material world by creation, refutes Materialism, explains the na- 
ture of quantity and extension, proves the efficient causality of bodies 
and the existence of purposiveness in nature, shows the possibility of 
miracles, and gives a good account of the Scholastic theory of the ultimate 
constitution of bodies. The language is clear and the reasoning con- 
vincing. The book will render excellent service as a class manual. 

Father Cox gives us the second part of his Ethics, dealing with indi- 
vidual, social and international ethics. He follows strictly Scholastic 
lines, but for that does not miss any of the problems which agitate our 
times. Ample room is found for such much-discussed questions as eu- 
thanasia, contraception, sterilization, and divorce. The sections on own- 
ership, the living wage, collective bargaining, and strikes are thoroughly 
up-to-date. What the author has to say on these matters is precisely 
formulated and well supported by the authority of the Papal Encyclicals. 
The author derives his teaching from the most approved sources, and the 
reader may trust him as a safe and reliable guide. The work is intended 
as a college text, and as such may be unreservedly recommended; but it 
will also be very useful to anyone who wishes to judge intelligently the 
moral movements of the day. A good reading list indicates where a 
more comprehensive knowledge can be found. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


1 Cosmology. A Text-Book for Colleges. By J. J. Colligan, S.J. (Fordham Uni- 
versity Press, New York City). 

2 Liberty: Its Use and Abuse. Vol. II. Applied Ethics. By Ignatius W. Cox, 
S.J., Ph.D. (Fordham University Press). 


























